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Sun and snow from the 
Alps to the Harz Moun- 
tains, the Bavarian 
Forest and the Sauer- 
land. Winter sports and 
winter fun, relaxation, 
adventure and "gemut- 
lichkeit" 

And in the towns: 
museums, theatres, 
concerts, shopping, 
carnival and "Fasching" 


The Federal Republic 
of Germany - a country 
for holidays without 
problems. 


For information 

write to: 

* 

Deutsche Zentrale 
fiirTourismus 

Beethovenstrasse 6» 

D 6000 Frankfurt a.M 

German National 
Tourist Office 
630 Fifth Ave. 

New York, N.Y.1002C: 
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Helmut Schmidt cordially 
welcomed in Cairo 


B onn Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
was given a cordial reception in Cai- 
ro as expected. Giant photos at the air- 
port testified, in a way nearly reminis- 
cent of the personality cult in Com- 
munist countries, to the respect tliat is 
felt towards Helmut Schmidt in Egypt. 

President Sadat invariably referred to 
"my dear friend the Chancellor.” Egypt, 
he said, admires the Gennans and would 
be on their side whatever might happen. 

His visitor from Bonn was in good 
humour, partly of course because there 
are no bilateral problems to cloud rela- 
tions between the two countries. 

En route to Cairo the Chancellor 
admitted in mid-flight that a visit to 
Brussels and the EEC Commission 
usually meant much more of a head- 
ache. 

In Brussels, Herr Schmidt explained, 

Development aid 
mainly to Africa 

D evelopment aid last year went 
mainly to Africa, according to a re- 
view of the activities of the Economic 
Cooperation Ministry published in Bonn 
on 29 December. 

The Ministry shares responsibility for 
1,532 current financial and technical 
cooperation projects in the developing 
countries, while 2,667 aid volunteers 
work in Third and Fourth World coun- 
tries. 

In Africa alone Bonn is lending a 
hand with 712 projects, plus a further 
456 In Asia, 256 in Latin America, two 
in Oceania and sixty in Europe. 

Major projects launched in 1977 were 
almost Invariably embarked on in Africa. 
They included an agricultural research 
station in Ghana, a polytechnical insti- 
tute in Kenya, the promotion of animal 
husbandry in the Ivory Coast and a tra- 
de and commerce training centre in 
Tanzania. ddp 

(Frankfurter Neue Prftsse, 30 December 1977) 
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he had to steer a course midway be- 
tween the Scylla of willingness to oblige 
and the Charybdis of Hans Apel, his 
Finance Minister. 

There were no such problems about a 
visit to Cairo, he maintained. But prob- 
lems of a slightly different kind none- 
theless arose, due to the fact that (his 
country, as seen from Cairo, is an eco- 
nomic great power. 

Egypt hopes first and foremost that 
Bonn will help to bale it out of its eco- 
nomic troubles. 

President Sadat immediately thanked 
the Chancellor for having commissioned 
from Alex Moller, the former SPD 
Finance Minister, an in-depth report on 
the Egyptian economy. 

The M61ler report has now been com- 
pleted, the Egyptian leader noted, and it 
confirms that the fundamental economic 
position of Egypt is sound. 

This does not strictly tally with what 
has so far been disclosed about the con- 
clusions reached in the M&ller report. 
Alex Moller, for instance, reckons an 
economic upswing in Egypt will be out 
of the question until such time as Cairo 
grasps the initiative on a number of 
issues. 

Egypt, he maintains, must first put its 
house in order in respect of population 
growth and administrative efficiency be- 
fore economic recovery is feasible. 

Yet Cairo is bemused by the pre- 
vailing view that everything is basically 

sound and all that Is needed is a power- 
ful economic stimulus. 


T ies with the Third World will be a 
keynote of foreign policy this year, 
says Jtirgen Sudhoff of the Bonn For- 
eign Office. 

“We see ourselves as the Third 
World’s advocate,” the Foreign Office 
spokesman claimed in an interview with 
Die Welt, “We shall be making every 
effort to encourage and extend the dia- 
logue with developing countries in 
1978.” 

A departmental reshuffle at the For- 
eign Office testifies to this intention, as 
does the appointment of four commi- 
ssioners witii special responsibility for 
policy on the Middle East, Africa, Latin 
America and Asia. 

Internationally this country's readiness 
to cooperate in partnership and in the 
common interest with Third World 
countries is, says JQrgen Sudhoff, meet- 
ing with an Increasingly positive re- 
sponse. 

Approval is voiced by visiting politi- 
cians from abroad and at the UN Gene- 
ral Assembly, with Bonn's participation 
in Lire bid by the five Western mem- 
bers of the UN Security Council (p 
bring about a peaceful settlement . hi 
Namibia playing a leading part 
- Foreign Minister' Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher is shortly, to undertake a fur- 






i ' 


Chanellor Schmidt and President Sadat 

The Egyptians have visions of this 
country or the European Community 
staging a Marshall Plan to promote and 
sustain economic recovery in the Middle 
East. 

If only peace were re-established, ac- 
companied by a powerful financial shot 
in the ann from Europe, Egypt would be 
able to bask in prosperity, Cairo seemed 
to feel. 

Herr Schmidt devoted some time to 
dashing this illusion. A Marshall Plan 
for the Middle East is out of the ques- 
tion, he explained, because the compa- 
rison does not hold good. 

In the immediate post-war period the 
economic strength of the United States 
was much more substantial than that of 


meat the Press in Cairo on 29 December 

(Photo: dpa) 

the countries of Western Europe today, 
while on the other hand financial assis- 
tance is by no means all that Egypt 
needs. 

If the Egyptian economy is to stage a 
recovery not only cash is needed but 
also, not to say primarily, technical assis- 
tance and training facilities. These, how- 
ever, are sectors in which Bonn has 
much to offer. 

Cairo also needed to be put right in a 
number of political views that appeared 
widespread. Helmut Schmidt was, for In- 
stance, virtually welcomed as the presi- 
dent of a United Europe. 

He was the first foreign visitor to re- 
side in the pompous, SOO-roomed Abdin 
Palace. “You, Herr Chancellor, and the 
Continued on page 3 


Third World ties 
to the fore 

in 1978 

ther visit to Africa, again demonstrating 
this country’s interest in the continent. 

“Asia will also come in for special 
attention in the foreign policy context,” 
Herr Sudhoff continued. He mentioned 
visits to Asia by Foreign Minister 
Genscher and Minister of State Hilde- 
gard Hainm-Brilcher and the recent con- 
ference of ambassadors in Kuala Lum- 
pur. 

In the year ahead Bonn will also be 
aiming at intensification of the dialogue 
between the European Community and 
the Asean nations Indonesia, Thailand, 
Malaysia, Singapore and the Philippines. 

This country can be gratified with its 
showing at the United Nations over the 
past year, especially in respect of rela- 
tions with the Third World. - 

Bonn would seem to have cut a cred- 
itable figure both as a member and as 
chairman of the UN Security Council. 
Views may continue to have differed at 
the last session of the General Assembly 


but, fortunately enough, there were no 
head-on clashes. 

“Delegations talked with one another 
in a peaceful, businesslike manner," 
JQrgen Sudhoff says. 

Foreign Minister Gen schema speech to 
the UN Genera] Assembly at the end of 
September was well received, he contin- 
ued. Herr Sudhoff was also happy to 
note that the General Assembly has re- 
newed the mandate of the ad hoc com- 
mittee set up to deal with tills country’s 
bid to reach international agreement on 
outlawing hostage-taking. 

This particular problem is evidently 
felt all over the world* to be an urgent 
one. Bonn has no illusions about the 
further course of talks in Geneva in Fe- 
bruary “but we do feel that talks and 
negotiations so far warrant realistic op- 
timism" Herr Sudhoff maintains. 

He regretted, on the other hand, that 
the draft - resolution providing for the 
appointment of a high commissioner for 
human rights was not even voted on at 
committee. stage. 

“We feel an institution of this kind to 
be urgently necessary as a means of hel- 
ping to enforce the rights of the Indivi- 
dual worldwide," the Foreign Office 
spokesman cop eluded. . Bemt Conrad 
. j. /.(Dip \Velt, 28 December 1977) 
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Direct elections to European P arliament 

unceremoniously shelved 


B elgian Foreign Minister Henri Simo- 
ne t made sweeping use of his 
powers as chairman of the EEC Council 
of Ministers at the last session of 1977. 
Without so much as a by-your-leave he 
turned a blind eye to the agenda item 
“Date of direct elections to the Euro- 
pean Parliament. 1 * 

The fact of the matter is fairly 
straightforward. Even though Mr Callag- 
han had solemnly undertaken to hold 
elections to the European Parliament this 
May or June everyone knows that with 
(he failure of the House of Commons to 
agree to elections by proportional rep- 
resentation Britain will not be in a posi- 
tion to elect Us 81 Europeans MPs in 
time to meet the May-June deadline. 

On 13 December Labour and Tory 
MPs were agreed for once, effectively 
shelving direct elections by a majority of 
319 to 22. It was not a vote against Eu- 
rope but merely against proportional 
representation. 

Mr GdlaghQn had been forced to In- 
troduce the Bill by virtue of his pact 
with the Liberals, who stand very little 
chance of representation in the Euro- 
pean Parliament by the first-past-the- 
post method. 

But Westminster gave proportional 
representation a resounding thumbs 
down, with the result that Britain and 
Northern Ireland must now be divided 
Into 81 pfllbQl «*nticlUng«iglgB_ —which — 
will lake the boundary commission time 
— a prospect that far from dismays anti- 
Europeans in the Parliamentary Labour 
Party. 

Several months ago the French Na- 
tional Assembly ruled in a preamble to 
Fiance's Representation of the People 
Act that the directly elected European 
Parliament is to be granted no extra 
powers. 

So the enthusiasm and effort opinion- 
makers and politicians have invested in 
the first direct elections to the European 
Parliament over the past couple of years 
now seem out of proportion to the po- 
litical influence the assembly will exert. 

Several thousand would-be candidates 
have sought to secure nomination for 
the European Parliament, membership 
410, which commutes between Stras- 
bourg and Luxembourg. But what exact- 
ly do European MPs do for a living? 

: They formulate a viewpoint on all 
draft, guidelines and regulations issued 
by the Common Market, which may 
then take the MPs* recommendations 
into account (or Ignore them as it sees 

no. 

. The European Parliament is also to 
have the final say on certain items in 
the EEC budget. 

Lost but not least the European Par- 
liament is empowered to pass a vote of 
no confidence in the EEC Commission 
(as a whole, not an individual commi- 
ssioner) but has no influence on the ap- 
pointment of a successor to the Com- 
mission -it has unseated. 

'The vote at Westminster provides 
Bdnn too with a convenient opportunity 
of dropping the matter, since the Bun- 
destag has not yet made provisions for 
direct elections (o the European Parlia- 
ment cither. 1 

• Government and Opposition in Bonn 
re ti lain unable (o reach agreement 'bn 
whether this' country’s 78 European MPs, 
plus' three representing West Berlin, arc 


to be elected on a national slate or on 
interlinked state or regional slates. 

You may think It hardly matters, but 
this issue is at least as important in do- 
mestic terms as is the difference be- 
tween the first-past-the-post system and 
proportional representation in Britain. 

Were elections to be held using a na- 
tionwide list of candidates the Bavarian 
CSU would for the first time contest 
polls outside Bavaria, just as CDU can- 
didates would be eligible for election by 
Bavarian voters. 

The prospect of a fourth nationwide 
political party is not one of which Hel- 
mut Kohl and the CDU are enamoured, 
any more than are the Free Democrats. 

So repeated assurances have Issued 
forth from Bonn that a decision has 
long since been taken in favour of inter- 
linked state lists, yet tacticians In none 
of the four parties concerned, the CDU, 
CSU, SPD and FDP, have shown much 
enthusiasm to get on with drafting the 
Bill. 

Caution would appear to be the order 
of the day in other respects too. The 
Confederation of Social Democratic and 
Socialist Parties in the EEC, led by the 
late Wilhelm DrOscher, drew iip a fine- 
sounding European election manifesto 
in preparation for the polls. 

But Britain’s Labour Party has now 
called for a revised version of the man- 
ifesto because, of all things, it is “too 
"European.* . 


The other main supranational party- 
political grouping within the Nine is the 
European People’s Party, which includes 
this country’s Christian Democrats (and 
the Bavarian CSU) but no one in Britain 
or Ireland and next to no one in France. 

But the CSU's Franz Josef Strauss is 
angling both openly and ; behind the 
scenes for a European alliance of his 
Christian Social Union, the French 
Gaullists and Conservatives in Britain, 
Ireland and Denmark. 

The CSU leader’s purported objective 
is to to avoid coming into too close cqn- 
tact with the Eurocommunists via ties 
with the Italian Christian Democrats. 

Yet the iFrench Gaullists, certainly 
their right wing, are as anti-European as 
the Bavarian CSU is pro. And does Herr 
Strauss worry about this nicety? Not he.. 

His main objective, or so it would 
seem, is to use the European election 
campaign as an opportunity of painting 
the Social Democrats in this country as 
bosom buddies of the French Socialists 
and Communists with their plans for a 
Popular Front. 

A trio of political scientists have 
worked out, with German attention to 
detail, that none of the potential politi- 
cal groups could, under any conceivable 
circumstances, be expected to command 
a majority in the European Parliament. 

Neither a Popular Front coalition nor 
a combination of Christian Democrats 
nmd Conservatives , could be expected to 


O n New Year’s Day Denmark tdok 
over the chair in the Council of 
Ministers in Brussels for a second six- 
month term. The first occasion was in 
late 1973, when the oil crisis exerted an 
unprecedented and unexpected strain on 
economic ties. 

The Danes were newcomers to the 
Common Market at the time and set 
about dealing with the oil crisis with a 
will and an enthusiasm that achieved re- 
sults. 

The oil crisis, it subsequently trans- 
pired, was the first real trial of strength 
the EEC faced, and Europe, to give it 
credit, has since survived economic vi- 
cissitudes, waves of inflation and un- 
employment levels that had certainly 
not been experienced since the estab- 
lishment of the Common Market in 
1957. 

Even Helmut Schmidt has lately em- 
phasised on more than one occasion the 
feeling of solidarity within the EEC to 
Which the oil crisis and its aftermath 
have given rise. 

The Chancellor, as he himself readily 
admits, at one time invariably shuddered 
involuntarily whenever: the word Brus- 
sels was mentioned. 

The Danes may confidently be. ex- 
pected to attempt yet again to steer the 
EEC clear of the many pitfalls it regu- 
larly encounters. 

Denmark’s vice-president of the Eu- 
ropean Commission, Finn Oiav Gunde- 
lach, has nonetheless been responsible 
for what is probably the most trouble- 
some hurdle the Council of Ministers 
will have to scale this time round. ; 

Mr Gundelaoh's proposals, for the 
1978/79 farm pried guarantees constitute 
a bombshell that, as in the pash is sure 
to give the Nine a headache. 

•• Yet expensive though it may be, the 
Common ' Agricultural Policy remains 


Denmark in the 

EEC chair 

l 

the mainstay of the Community. With- 
out it the Nine would soon be out of 
joint as a Common Market. 

Denmark will be sure to do its utmost 
to ensure that inordinate national Inter* 
ests do not result in the demise of the 
EEC’s costly but indispensable farm 
policy. 

Danish Foreign Minister Knud Ander- 
sen will chair the Council of Ministers 
until the end of June, when, this coun- 
try’s Hans-Dietrich Genscher will take 
over for a further six months. 

In a mere six months Mr Anderson 
can hardly be expected to put the 
demon- of protectionism to flight, so in 
mid-year he will no doubt be handing 
over thei relay baton to Herr Genscher 
who in his turn will try to make sure 
that the free-market economy is not 
turned turtle. : * 

In the first quarter of this year Mi 
Anderson will need to try and restore 
order to iron and steel markets in , the 
Nine. Will he succeed hi curbing im- 
ports of cut-price steel from the Far 
East? ■ .... . . j . 

Steel may. riot be of particular, impor- 
lance from the viewpoint of Danish in- 
dustrial output but it is . sure .to testify ,td 
the negotiation skill (or otherwise) of 
the European Commission! and, the 
Council of Ministers, with ' Denmark , in 
the chair. ■ 'i’.v \. \ 

^ It- will also 'be interesting to see how 
Dearie copfes with a problem with 

which it Is better acquainted, ithat- of 

fishing within -.the EEC’s 200-mile, ecbl 
riomlc zone. A decision must urgently 
be reached, otherwise the’. Cdmmori 


command a majority even in conjuno- 
tion with the Liberals. 

But such calculations tend to overlook 
the reality, which is that the Council of 
Ministers can only be expected to pn 
any attention to a recommendatie! 
passed by an overwhelming majority fc 
the European Parliament. 

In other words, Socialists, Socfa]<> 
Democrats, Christian Democrats andU 
berals are going to have to shoulder » 
sponsibility for a good many resolution! 

During the election campaign can& 
dates - will. only, liave to face a sing 
question that might prove embanas% 
whether they are in favour of high orb, 
farm prices. 

On this issue Socialists and Sodtf 
Democrats in the current European Fa 
iiament were at sixes and sevens is 
March, with some MPs calling fa j 
severi'-per-cent increase in farm 
and others advocating a freeze. 

The European Commission proposd 
a three-per-cent increase, while tfc 
Christian Democrats called for five pi 
cent and the farmers’ associations b 
seven and a half. The Council of it 
isters ended up by deciding on fat 
and a half per cent on average. 

Tills, then, is the practice of a Ew 
pean Parliament and the powers it & 
joys. It remains to be seen whdk 
Willy Brtindt (a busy man) or Franz h 
sef Strauss (provided both are as goods 
their word) will stand for election to fe 
European Parliament In its new look. 

The most attractive feature of tbed 
rectly-elected European Parliament q 
well for some time continue to be lift 
salaries, one of the few rights theft 
Iiament enjoys being that of detenu* 
ing the size of its own budget. 

Erich Hausa 

(Frankfurter Rundschau , 30 December Hr 


Market may face the severest setback i 
its twenty-year career. 

Entry talks with Greece, Portugal ri 
Spain will prove a further test of Dft 
mark’s skill at guiding the fortunes <f 
the Common Market. 

It will be no easy task to dispel ft 
French and Italian fears of agrleultri 
competition and persuade the Nine ft 
now it has agreed in principle to ft 
largemont of the EEC a solution mi * 
be found to problems that arise in ft 
farm sector. 

This leaves us with the resuscitations 
sustenance of European monetary 0 
political union. A now face in the tjj 
cannot be expected to work won** 
here though. ' 

With the best will ttf the world 0 
even Denmark can achieve oven# 
thesb ambitious long-term objectives 1 
the process of European Integration. 

Helmut J. Wcf* 

(frankfurter Noil. Presae. 2 January 
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T he first year of the second Schmidt 
government in Bohn' was -intended 
to be a' roaring success.' The Social and 
Free Democrats, unhampered by local 
government elections in 1977, proposed 
to make use of their October 1976 gene- 
ral election victory to press ahead i with 
effective measures even if they , entailed 
running the risk of unpopularity. ■ 

In the years that followed, the Bonn 
coalition parties 1 then envisaged capitalis- 
ing on their, achievements in the course 
of 1977. 1978 Is a year in which state 
assembly elections are due to be held in 
four states, 1979 is a pre-olectiori year 
and 1980, it follows, the year of the next 
general election. 

Helmut Schmidt reckoned to have 
learnt the lesson of mistakes made by 
the SPD-FDP coalition in the Brandt 
era. If a government is to retain the 
confidence of the electorate it must con- 
tinually show itself to be capable of 
action and, moreover, act in a manner a 
majority of voters can understand. 

This realisation was readily accepted 
by the party-political leaders but turned 
out to be more difficult than anticipated 
to put into practice. The government 
may have known what it wanted, but 
tough conditions made it uncommonly 
difficult to implement it. 

The autumn abduction of industrialist 
Hanns Martin Schleyer provided Chan- 
cellor Schmidt with a temporary oppor- 
tunity of showing his mettle, but all 
other government business just did not 
go ahead as planned. 

Unsatisfactory progress was made on 
Issues the coalition had brought upon it- 
self by sitting on the fence for too long, 
such as the trouble with pensions and 
pension funding. 

Thd wafer-thin parliamentary majority 
on which the Bonn coalition has to rely 
increasingly proved to be a weak spot 
and a risk factor 1 . 

Endeavours , to bring about economic 
recovery' or combat unemployment failed 
to get off, the ground. Ten-figure 
investment programmes proved ineffec- 
tive because the' coalition’s Bundestag 
majority was ^insufficient to back such 
drastic bids to inspire confidence. 

Tills, incidentally. Is why the CDU/ 
CSU Opposition fares so well; In whpt If 
has to say about the government’s per? 
formance on economic , affairs, finance 
and fiscal policy. ... 

The Christian . Democrats busily inter-, 
vqned in the processes! of government 
via the , Bundesrat, or upper, house*, in 
which the Opposition parties enjoy a 
majority.; 

The Opposition , may not [ have been 
able to reverse or bring about complete 
changes ■ in government policy, by means 
of its Bundesrat majority, hut it. did obr 
ii&a the coalition to abandon policies 
entailing steadily. growing expenditure.:: - 
. The CDU/CSU also' forced the go-' 
vemment to: part company. With some Of 
its ■ plans to' increase • taxation in : 191% 
There* could ■ hardly be a : context in 
which it is more clearly untrue i to say 


that the Opposition lacks alternative 
proposals or policies. 

Whether the Opposition has been 
given oredit for these points by the man 
in the street is another matter, of course. 
There are signs that side-effects such as 
left-wing resistance to fiscal compromise 
from with the coalition’s ranks have re- 
mained more clearly imprinted on the 
public's memory. 

So Chancellor Schmidt is riot alone In 
facing a dilemma; so does Opposition 
leader Kohl — the other Helmut. 

■ Sharing government from the Opposi- 
tion benches seldom pays dividends in 
terms of electoral 1 gains; governments 
almost invariably derive greater, benefit 
from the outcome of compromises. 

The Issue on which the Christian 
Democrats .were, persuaded to share most 
responsibility was the Schleyer affair, as 
a result of which an all-party crisis Staff 
was set up. 

Because of the unprecedented nature 
of a situation in which: first a leading 
industrialist and then a planeload of ho- 
lidaymakers were used to hold the coun- 
try to ransom the Opposition felt oblig- 
ed to call off its autumn offensive 
against the government. < 

, But does the government show grati- 
tude -by acknowledging the part played 
by the Opposition, in bringing the 
Schleyer affair, or at least the hijacking 
of a Lufthansa jet to Mogadishu, to a 
successful conclusion? 

Not it; with the course of time the 
Social and Free Democrats have made 
out the Opposition’s contribution to be 
steadily less significant, while the legis- 
lation jointly inaugurated with a view to 
combating terrorism in future has been 
cut down to size as it is put through the 
mill by the coalition. 

So ft does look as though cooperation 
between government and Opposition on 
the Schleyer case has been forgotten, 
which is the thin end of the wedge as 
far as the Christian Democrats are con- 
cerned. 

But the truth of the matter is that the 
Schleyer kipnapping and Lufthansa hi- 
jacking testified to the Chancellor’s 
essential weakness, his lack of a safe 
parliamentary following. 

The shape of legislation to come can 
no longer be foreseen, whatever the sub- 
ject, because there is too much discus- 
sion and vacillation on the government 
benches. , , 

Often the Social aqd Free Democrats 
have to chivy along a single MP, whose 
scruples , or misgivings could make all 
the difference , between victory or defeat 
in a parliamentary vote. ' 

So both the government and the Op- 
position must surely agree tjiat 1977 has 
been an unsatisfactory year in. almost 
every respect. Pet6r Hopen 

(Bremer Nachrichten, 29 December 1977) 


Schmidt in Cairo. 




Continued from puya i 

European Community” Was a recurring 
form -of address, leaving little doubt that 
Helmut 'Schmidt was deemed the only 
min whose" influfenbe really mattered 
within the Commbn Market !...■• 1 
The Chancellor tried r to dispel this' il- 
lusion. Apart ; from the - section of his 
talks devoted i to: bilateral - tids Heir 
Schmidt did his best itb’ ptit the Euro* 
pean Cbrnmunity! to the fore. > m 

> Whether or not he succeeded in put- 
ting: across to the Egyptians a more re- 
alist Id ’view, of the .Germans and their 
head of government i* toother matteri 
**We do 1 ; admire ; you,* '.' President Sadat 
spontaneously assured hith. v 


i " . ’ i 
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Bonn prepares for mid-term 

local election year 

M any a political move and tactical or iLT 

strategic nloy embarked on bv no- 


JLYJLstrategic ploy embarked on by po- 
liticians in the course of the year that 
has just drawn to a close was undertaken 
mainly with 1978 in mind. 

Now it is 1978 and the party is over. 
Four state. assembly elections are in the 
offing. Some eighteen million voters will 
be going to the polls in Hesse and Bava- 
ria, in Lower Saxony and Hamburg. , 

Politics in Bonn, will be unable to 
resist the influence exerted by this suc- 
cession of mid-term local government 
elections that are invariably regarded as 
a crucial test of Federal government per- 
formance as viewed from the polling 
booth. 1 

It is, of course, regrettable that both 
government and Opposition spend too 
much of their time vote-catching rather 
than getting On with the job. 

Election campaigns in all four states 
will naturally be given a local look, with 
reference to educational policies, admi- 
nistrative reforms and local scandal, but 
basically all parties will be swayed by 
the course of events In Bonn. 

The Bonn Opposition is anxious to 
fare well in the forthcoming state assem- 
bly elections and lay the groundwork 
for a resounding success at the polls in 
the 1980 general election. 

The coalition parties in Bonn are si- 
milarly determined to make sure that 
Social and Free Democrats do well in 
the local government elections, which 
would then .be taken as a vote of con- 
fidence in the Federal government. 

Expectations of the four elections vary 
widely, however. Bavaria, for instance, 
does not go to the polls until mid-Oc- 
tober, by which time three other states 
will have made the running. Besides, 
few surprises need be expected of elec- 
tion results in Bavaria. 

Franz Josef Strauss and his Christian 
Social Union can be as sure as ever of a 
sweeping majority. Percentage variations 
will represent no more than a response 
to local considerations, such as the 
choice of a successor to Alfons Goppel 
as Munich Premier. 

•The Bavarian elections may not hold 
forth the promise of far-reaching sur- 
prises but they will at least have one 
repercussion in Bonn, always assuming 
that Herr Strauss does not change his 
mind yet again. 

. If the CSU leader takes over as state 
Premier he may not depart from the 
parliamentary scene in Bonn but he will 
certainly have to give up his seat in the 
Bundestag^ • - 


. >i.l 


"Never at any tim£ in i recent decoded 
has our reputation been as great as it is 
tight now,” says a 1 German who has 
lived iri Cairo for rharty years. " 1,1 ■ 
It is, of course, 1 gratifying that iUls 
country la regarded " as a model of pro- 
priety, economic and otherwise, - at a 
tiine when: the FedentL Republic ' of 
Germany Is equated with visions of the 
Ugly Gemian elsewhere. in the world.' : 

The other side of the coin is that 
Egypt cherishes hbbes and expectations 
Bonn' danriot hope;to fulfil. 'In 'the cir- 
cumstances this -toilritiy ; would be! vVell 
advised to" sealiJ down ties With Egypt, 
With all the good will In the wprld, to a 
more realistic' level: v; '' ' 

!; •'* 'HtoryHwim l' 1 

; ' ! ■ 1 J (Frahk fuller' AilgoiitaLn* zielhirii 
‘ i '.fflr DeUlSflhlindi So December 1V77) 





In Hamburg too the situation is fairly 
stiaighforward, there being scant likeli- 
hood of major surprises. The Social and 
Free Democrats between; them can be 
sure of well over fifty , per cent of the 
votes and are thus assured of re-election. 

The city's Social and Free Democrats 
may have theit differences and disa- 
greements but they are agreed on the 
broad outlines pf policy and .their (Ham- 
burg coalition is unlikely , to come un- 
stuck after (he 4 June state assembly 
elections. ■ • /' , , 

The Hamburg . SPD, like , the CSU in 
Bavaria, can rely on. voting patterns so 
deeply ingrained among Social Democra- 
tic voters that the Opposition stands lit- 
tle chance of making headway. 

So the parties will be concentrating 
their efforts 011 Hesse and Lower Saxo- 
ny, where crucial experiments are at 
stake for all concerned. 

Hesse CDU leader Alfred Dregger 
now lias to prove in his home state the 
accuracy of his conviction that Christian 
Democrats can only hope to regain 
power by means of clear majorities and 
that coalition talks are a waste of time. 

Herr Dregger will find the going hard, 
since Holger BOrner, the current state 
Premier in Wiesbaden, has succeeded in 
bringing to an end the succession of 
news headlines about the Hesse SPD 
Hesse's Social Democrats are no longer 
as down in the dumps as they were not 
so long ago. 

The Free Democrats will no doubt be 
hardest put to convince enough voters 
that a vote for the FDP is still a good 
idea, but Liberals ought by now to be 
used to struggling for survival. 

Lower Saxony has u special role to 
play inasmuch as voters will here deliver 
their verdict as to whether the coalition 
of Christian and Free Democrats has 
proved a success. 

The outcome of this vote is equally 
important for both. Lower Saxony- is a 
marginal state, with support for Chris- 
tian; and Social Democrats fairly evenly 
divided. 

If the electorate gives the CDU-FDP 
coalition a vote of confidence in June It 
will strengthen the hand of Christian 
Democrats Everywhere , who argue that 
the way to -power is to seek to reforge 
ties of- old with the Free Democrats. i 

As for the Free 1 Democrats, they may. 
well, decide on the -outcome of the 
Lower Saxon (State assembly elections 
whether or? not to. review theh. coalition 
commitments In Bonn: next time, round* 
should the: need arise. . .1 .. . [ 

So voters . who go , to ; ; the - polls this 
year will have sn uncommonly : impor- 
tant role -tO' play, m and ! not': only .come 
polling ; day, : Voters would do well to' try 
and ensure that -candidates -are -selected 
by- means- of {procedures in which • the 
general public have » a greater rsay 'than 
has hitherto been, the case,:-.,. > » . 

. President Sohieel' recently rioted' that 
the make-up. of the, Bundestag; and state 
assemblies no longer tallies with the.tfi 
dal $tructura:of- the : country no. T a w hoi b. 

• This is surely a point worth r making! 
and ivoters would be 1 well ; j advised ,to 
pres? home this . particular: point to the 
political parties; .without: delays 

j 1 -.' ! ..'if,! jGfirhsrd Zjcg}£rr . 

■ (Frankfurter KwiditiJiau/ 29 December 1977) 
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Step-by-step approach achieves gradual 


Berlin 


■ I! . 


N o matter how coincidental, three 
widely differing news Items shed a 
significant light on relations between 
the two German States. 

Bonn and East Berlin, says one of 
these items, have reached agreement on 
developing the autobahn between 
Helmstcdt and Marienbom. 

The second of these items informs us 
that numerous service stations are about 
to be established in the GDR in con- 
nection with the supply by Volkswagen 
of 10,000 "Rabbits" to that country. The 
garage mechanics working at these ser- 
vice stations will be trained at VWs 
German headquarters in Wolfsburg. 

And, finally, the thord of these news 
Hems tells us that GDR Prime Minister 
WUii Stoph accuses the Federal Repub- 
lic of Gcnnany of applying its basic 
"anti- communist altitude" to foreign 
policy as well. The item speaks of a "vi- 
lification campaign," which is a clear 
reference to the human rights issue — a 
most sensitive topic where East Berlin is 
concerned. 

Has the Basic Treaty governing rela- 
tions between the two Germanies, which 
was signed immediately following the 
parliamentary elections of 1972, proved 
its worth? And if so, have the constant 
and enervating ups and downs of the 
policy of “small steps" been worth 
while? And what can be the meaning of 
any future Deutsc hfandpofitik? 

becomes somewhat easier if we attempt 


to visualise the position the Federal Re- 
public of Germany would find itself in 
if had not joined the Western concept 
of detente, which — if we were to seek 
a common denominator for it — could 
best be summed up as follows: Security 
through agreement augmented by securi- 
ty through deterrence. It is almost cer- 
tain that the German question would 
have been separated from the West’s 
common policy. 

Granted, as a territorial reunification 
issue, the German question still is and 
will remain "encapsulated.” No*one in 
the West will lift a finger to promote 
this cause. But in the long nm other 
options remain available - options 
which are usually described as "keeping 
the German question open." 

Every German foreign minister, in 
agreement with the Western powers and 
in keeping with the Final Act of Hel- 
sinki, has a free hand at the UN to 
work towards peace in Europe by the 
terms of which the German people 
would be free to decide their own desti- 
ny. 

In his last years in office, Konrad 
Adenauer stressed that freedom and self- 
determination must have priority over 
reunification. What remained open, 
however, is the option for Europe. 

The most significant aspect of the 
special relations between the two Ger- 
"Ttrcn states has aiwaysureirtHertnciuitow 
of the GDR in the European market. 


Both German Slates have a vested inter- 
est in this inclusion. 

The past five years have provided im- 
portant insights into the "mechanics” of 
such a limited balance of interests. 

Notwithstanding barbed wire and 
booby traps, the pragmatic policy of 
small steps has brought about an expan- 
sion of person-to-person contacts which 
would have been unthinkable only ten 
years ago. 

This has contributed more to the pre- 
servation of the nation as a whole than 
could ever have been achieved by adher- 
ing to the Hallstein Doctrine of sole 
representation for both German states 
by the Federal Republic of Germany and 
by implacable reunification maxims. 

The fact that citizens of both Ger- 
manies can learn about each other’s eve- 
ryday life is weightier than all dogmatic 
attempts on the part of East Berlin to 
eliminate the feeling of nationhood 
through ideological brainwashing. All it 
achieved was to demonstrate the extent 
to which the GDR’s efforts in the fifties 
to depict itself as the guardian of na- 
tionhood vis-a-vis the Bonn government 
which it dubbed “the divider of the 
nation" has forced East Berlin onto the 
defensive. 

It is true that the Basic Treaty in the 
final phrases of negotiations had to be 
made ready for signature under conside- 
- table pressure of time. 

But it would be Illusory to assume that 


it would have been possible to obt^ 
guarantees of the recognition of the divj. 
sion of Germany in terms of interna, 
tional law. 

For East Berlin this division always 
has been and still is an element of i 
double strategy. This makes it even 
more impossible for the Federal go. 
vemment to abolish the tenet of one, 
German citizenship. 

This has nothing to do with “interfo 
ence” but with human considerations d 
which Konrad Adenauer said as far bad 
as 1962 that they play on even mm 
important role than national considera- 
tions. 

The conclusion of the Basic Trea(jr 
and above all Helsinki and Belgian 
have made it easier for the Weskn 
powers and for the Federal Republic d 
Germany to take a stand on the hum 
rights issue. 

On the other hand. It lias beam 
more difficult for the East Bloc too 
“stop the interventionists!” every tioi 
on individual or a government poinltb 
Helsinki while at the same time optq 
engaging in Interventionist po& 
coupled with the use of force (as b 
Prague or Angola or with the helpd 
subsidiary communist parties in fe 
capitalist countries). 

The Federal Republic of German; g 
not interested in a certain symmetry n 
this respect What it wants is simply b 
meet its obligations arising from M 
sinki to bring about human freedom. 

The human rights discussions in H4 
sinki and Belgrade have lent legitinuq 
to this issue even among the public: 
the East Bloc. There has been a shift: 
the offensive and defensive roles - re! 
this, too, is a long-term aspect d 
Deutschlandpolitik. // flm Scluaw 

(SUddeutsche Zoltung, 28 December 19? 
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T owards the end of 1877 Germany’s 
Postmaster General ordered two of 
Alexander Graham Bell’s telephones 
from the United States. They were first 
tested in Berlin on a line between the 
General Post Office and the main tele- 
graph office some two kilometres away. 

This line ushered in the German tele- 
phone system. The end of 1977 marks 
another milestone in Berlin— at least so 
far as the telephone service between the 
two parts of the city is concerned. The 
central switchboard operator at the Post 
Office has become a thing of the past - 
quietly and without fanfare. 

This aspect of the German-German 
maze of treaties has never received 
much attention notwithstanding the fact 
that it is an important contribution 
towards maintaining person-to-person 
relations between the two Germanies. 

Granted, for those West Germans 
who have no friends or relatives in the 
GDR being able to dial directly any one 
of 305 towns in East Germany adds lit- 
tle to the quality of life. But for the 
others, above all in West Berlin, this is a 
major breakthrough, especially in view 
of the fact that Berlin is an enclave and 
that all communication with the sur- 
rounding area is wolcome even If this 
happens to be communist East Germa- 
ny. For those people it means a great 
deal to be able to contact two-thlirds of 
the GDR’s 1,417 telephone exchanges, 
645 of them fully and 376 semi-au Ionia- 
lically. 

In the tatter case the connection is es- 
tablished manually at a West Berlin Post 
Office without tho East German ex- 
change having a hand In it. 

But quite apart from the geographical 
position of Berlin, the Berliner as a per- 
sonality has a communications obses- 


Direct dial telephone calls 
mean more in divided Berlin 


sion. As the satirical poet Kurt Tuchols- 
ky once put it: It Is typical of the Berli- 
ner to be sitting and thinking some- 
where, or perhaps just sitting, and sud- 
denly jumping up as if stung by a taran- 
tula and saying: 'Is there a telephone 
somewhere? ’ 

In fact, if Berliners did not exist they 
would be invented by the telephone. In 
other words, they can best be summed 
up as creatures of the telephone. 

In the light of all this it was a parti- 
cularly bitter pill for the Berliners to 
swallow when the GDR cut the tele- 
phone links in the four-sector city on 25 
May 1952, thus depriving more than 
three million people of their most im- 
portant means of communication. 

Until then West Berlin even had a 
telephone directory for the entire city. 
But since the East Berlin authorities 
proved unwilling to provide the neces- 
sary data (such as address, profession, 
etc), every party had to be phoned offi- 
cially in order to obtain such informa- 
tion. 

At that lime it was the EEC Treaties 
and the agitation by Radio RIAS against 
the East (to use GDR parlance) which 
led to this withholding of information. 
Put in a nutshell, tho cold war was at its 
worsts 

And since the West rejected the GDR 
offer of providing 70 manually operated 
lines, partly for reasons of stubborn 
sticking to principles and partly for fear 


of eavesdropping, one-third of the exist- 
ing lines were subsequently severed by 
East Berlin and the remaining two-thirds 
were cut by West Berlin. 

The whole thing was triggered by a 
bugging affair. A West Berlin postal 
official provided East Berlin authorities 
with an opportunity to listen in on a 
district office of the SPD in the Char- 
lottenburg precinct But this was no 
more than a pretext, the real reason 
being plainly the cold war. ' 

Until the seventies there remained 
only a few isolated lines for the Allied 
forces and for a. Swedish travel agency as 
well a line between the West Berlin 
Tempelhof airport and the East’s Schti- 
nefeld airport. 

Until the Wall was built the Berliners 
resorted to the “double ten-pfennig sys- 
tem”. They collected ten-pfennig . coins 
in both East and West German currency 
and crossed the demarcation line be-: 
tween East and West in order to tele-; 
phone from a public phone booth. 

13 August 1961, when the Wall 
was erected, was followed by ten years 
of telephone silence. But the pressure of 
more than 100,000 citizens with relatives 
in the other part of the city,, together 
with the policy of detente,, reversed this 
development and on 31 January 1971 
telephone links . were re-established 
through manual exchanges. . 

Every day, starting from 6 j 00 ( am*, a 
couple of switchboard operators accepted 


bookings for the few available lines, c 
by 8.42 a.m. the doily quota was « 
liausted. Waiting times for calls amount 
ed to many hours. Moreover, there «* 
only half a dozen telephone direct®* 5 
for the other part of the city available a 
West Berlin. The further development 
telephone communications between lb 
two parts of the city proceeded 
slowly indeed. 

The GDR was unable to honour s 
undertaking to extend links by 31 D* 
cembcr 1974, and there is no reasons 
doubt East Berlin’s claim that tecbiP 
difficulties caused the delay. . 

It was not until mld-Dcccmber ® 
year that the number of lines beWJ 
the two parts of the city was incresa 
from 240 to 300, that Hie Hmllaujj! 
speaking time was lifted and the sw® 
board operator made redundant- 

Once the Christmas and New W 
rush of telephone calls Is flBkWsJ! 
lines are no longer overburdened u 
newly established telephone links » 
kely to show record numbers of call* 

From West Berlin alone It 
mated that one million calls to the 
part of the city will be regfstereo w 
1977 and that calls to the rest of . 
GDR will top the seven million njjjv 

This figure would ■ be consiw^ 
higher if it were not for the raj 
West Berlin’s 900,000 telephone^ 
scribers are matched by a mere'WJ 
in East Berlin, only 80,000 of whow* 

private individuals. ' " ' Vali 

The fact that six of the seven * 
phone* calls 1 per annum tfi Jwj 
80,000 private : telephones'. 
what Tucholsky. said about' the 'Mra 
and his telephone mania still holpgg! 

, ' ( Fr *ftkfhrtM Rurirlschau ( 23 B w, ^P^ 
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CDU Mayor Wallmann finds 

his feet in F rankf urt 


W hen the Christian Democrats took 
over the reins of local government 
in Frankfurt a year ago they did so amid 
CDU calls to raze the Red bastion to 
the ground. 

Frankfurt, some Christian Democrats 
felt, was on the brink of socialism and 
synonymous with policies that must be 
reversed. 

The Social Democrats In the Rdmer, 
the city’s brick-red city hall, made 
Christian Democrats see red. 

For six months now Walter Wall- 
mann has been trying to make himself 
at home in the Rtimer — a Clirlstian 
Democrat at a desk previously occuped 
by Rudi Arndt and Social Democrats 
such as WiUl Brundert and Walter M&ller. 

Burgomaster Wallmann was voted 
mayor on the strength of local govern- 
ment election gains by the CDU on 20 
March 1977, but now, nearly a year later, 
the Christian Democrats, led in Hesse 
by Alfred Dregger, are gradually losing 
ground in the state as a whole. 

So the outcome of this autumn’s state 
assembly elections will depend to no 
small extent on the skill and sheer good 
luck of Walter Wallmann in Frankfurt, 
which is bound to be deemed an ex- 
ample of what local government would 
be like If the Christian Democrats were 
to hold the reins of power statewide. 

Social Democrat Wiesbaden Premier 
Holger Bfimer and Christian Democrat 
Frankfurt Mayor Walter Wallmann thus 
enter the running as rivals inasmuch as 
their showing could clinch matters for 
either side. 

Both hope to be viewed by voters as 
paragons of reliability and trustworthi- 
ness. In this they are drawing similar 
conclusions from the political misfor- 
tunes of their respective predecessors 
Albert Osswald and Rudi Arndt. 

With the emphasis on making good 
past errors and omissions there is no 
longer any call for diametrically opposed 
political objectives, for a clear choice be- 
tween alternative policies. 

Don’t rock the boat is the order of 
the day; the political challenge is out of 
fashion. That is why Rudi Arndt stood 
down for the Social Democrats and why 
Alrred Dregger has an increasingly nerv- 
ous look at the Christian Democrats’ 
helm. 

The demand for explosive tempera- 
ment is on the decline. Yet Walter 
Wallmann, who is not by inclination 
either a man of action at all costs or an 
innovator, is finding it uncommonly dif- 
ficult to cultivate an image of his own. 

Even when such changes as he may 
have in mind are only minor in nature, 
Herr Wallmann has discovered that his 
bounds are narrowly set, so much so 
that it is no laughing matter. 

The two traditional wings of the 
Frankfurt CDU were always poles apart 
and, what with a recent recurrence of ri- 
valry between the moderates and the 
nobility and bankers, tile city's: Christian 
Democrats continue to be difficult to 
lead. 

Walter Wallmann lias sought to scale 
down the clash by threatening . to take 
over the party, chairmanship and ensure 
that a consensus is agreed on, in the 
jform of silence. - : i 

Christian Democrats have been ap- 
pointed to two additional Magistmt port- 
folios but the administration is still 
iheaded, in . the mplii,. by Social Demo- 



crats, thereby virtually obliging the 
mayor to adopt a conciliatory tone and 
hedge his bets. 

Hitherto Frankfurt has always suc- 
ceeded in making its mark on the Ob- 
erbttrgermeister rather than the reverse, 
regardless who happened to be in office. 

This, when all is said and done, is 
Frankfurt, a city where all walks of so- 
ciety, from , the middle class to alterna- 
tive subcultures, boast a broadly liberal 
outlook. 

This outlook has eventually been ac- 
cepted by every previous incumbent at 
the Rdmer. Walter Wallmann is no ex- 
ception; he too Is enthusiastic In Its 
praise. 

Even if he were temperamentally 
given to experiment, Mayor Wallmann 
would be called upon to exercise the ut- 
most restraint, so he has, logically en- 
ough, made a virtue out of necessiy. 

Walter Wallmann is scathing in his 
criticism of the “political Muhammad 
Alis," of politicians who like to flex 
their muscles. 

Frankfurt, he claims, is “governable” 
— as though this In itself were 
a victory! You just have to try 
and plougii your own furrow. Mayor 
Wallmann takes pains to express “grati- 
tude” for just about everything; “grate- 
ful” is lus favourite word. 

Cheap cliches of the party-political 
adversary are hardly in keeping with this 
outlook. Take, for instance, SPD arts su- 
premo Hil mar Hoffmann, at the men- 
tion of whose name Christian Demo- 
crats have seen red since 1970. 

In terms of Hoffmann they felt able 
to define virtually everything they did 
not want. His concept of the arts, in 
particular, was viewed as anathema by 
the CDU. 


T he resignation of Ludwig Poullain, 
chairman of the board of West- 
deutsche Landesbank (West-LB for 
shortX has caused unrest and consterna- 
tion in financial circles. 

Disregarding the advisory post which 
Poullain was permitted to exercise but 
which — be it intentionally or uninten- 
tionally — he failed to report to the 
board and to the administrative council, 
the resignation of the successful and in 
many instances discomfiting banker has 
been termed disastrous for West-LB. • 

In private banking circles it is feared 
that the resignation, combined with the 
recent political bid for greater control 
and influence in the bank's affairs, by 
the state of North RHlne-Westphalli' — 
which has jurisdiction oyer the bank — 
will make this country’s third largest 
bank, with a business . volume of 
DM75,000 million and a world-wide re- 
putation, “drop back into provincialism.” 

Officialdom is still keeping mum on 
the events surrounding Poullain’s advi- 
sory contract which Is said to have paid 
one million deutschmarks; . 

The whole affair could have received 
the . backing of the state ;if it had, not 
been for the fact tliat Poullain’s contract 
was ; . concluded with Franz- Jos^f 
Schmidt, a Stuttgart broker and principal 
shareholder of .the Ratio Construction 
Group, who is being investigated by the 
public prosecutor on groiindd of fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy. ... 

In fact, : Schmidt was detained in 
police custbdy for ‘some time, and ^as 


Hilmar Hoffmann’s arts policy was no 
longer geared to the requirements of the 
middle class, with its virtual monopoly 
on higher education and wealth. 

It threw open museums, concert halls, 
libraries and theatres to a wider public 
— and did so on the basis of an unorth- 
odox concept from which the city stood 
to profit. 

Hoffmann’s contract runs until 1982. 
Walter Wallmann recently welcomed 
him demonstratively at the Rflmer as 
the man to whom the arts In Frankfurt 
owe such a debt of gratitude. 

Regardless whether such moves are 
calculated or spontaneous, they certainly 
confuse the municipal arts scene, which 
does not really have any use for the 
CDU. 

There are reasons why this Is the case, 
yet the impression that remains is that 
of a burgomaster who is “grateful” not 
to have been rejected out of hand. 

The arts scene then recalls Rudi 
Arndt, Herr Wallmann’s predecessor as 
OberbUrgermeister, of whom the follow- 
ing tale is told. 

An artist once asked Herr Arndt 
whether he liad five seconds to spare for 
him, whereupon the SPD burgomaster 
counted slowly from one to five and 
then bade his interlocutor goodbye be- 
cause the five seconds were up. 

Rudi Arndt now says, almost ruefully, 
that the Social Democrats have learnt 
their lesson and come to accept electoral 
defeat as a just response to arrogant be- 
haviour on their part. 

Walter Wallmann's technique of 
coming to terms with all and sundry, 
socially beyond reproach in all situa- 
tions, comes as a thorn in the flesh to 
his fellow-Christian Democrats too. 

Yet has Wallmann the law and order 


Diisseldorf banker 
Ludwig Poullain 
steps down 



", Ludwig Poullain \ 

(Photo; Svep Simon) 

subsequently released on a DM2 mfllloh 
bail In order to ward off further damage 
to the company, which vyas in financial 


, Tl^e ball was put up by. W&tyeutschie 
Laptjesbarik wfiich . did so in prder ‘ tp 
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Walter Wallmann 

(Photo: Sven Simon) 

apostle and friend of Hesse CDU leader 
Alfred Dregger suddenly become a 
Liberal? 

Mayor Wallmann has decorated his 
office in rustical oitdcutsch style, fastidi- 
ous but respectable. He still lives in a 
world of traditional, orderly values. A 
Christian outlook Is his political yard- 
stick, with Liberalism being regarded al- 
most os a sin. 

Yet Walter Wallmann would on no 
account like to be regarded as anti-En- 
lightenment, and in his case this is not 
sheer opportunism. 

There is nothing to which he is more 
averse than to being regarded as an in- 
tellectual backwoodsman, a descendant 
of the blinkered bourgeois CDU whose 
political horizon of yore extended no 
further than to the formierte Gesetlschaft, 
or orderly society, so beloved of the 
late Ludwig Erhnrd. 

Mayor Wallmann claims to be a man 
who would like to preserve an open 
mind as much as possible, and where 
better to demonstrate this desire than in 
policy on the arts? 

Especially, one may add, when his 
Continued on pags 6 


secure another smaller credit which was 
of a considerably later date than Poul- 
lain’s advisory contract. 

Alas, the bail proved unavailing and 
tho Ratio Group went broke. 

In the course of the prosecutor’s in- 
vestigation of Schmidt, Poullain’s name 
must have cropped up, and he himself is 
now under investigation on suspicion of 
bribery. The onus is now on him to 
prove that his contract with the Ratio 
Group had nothing to do with the credit 
granted by his bank. 

When Ludwig Poullain learned of the 
impending Indiscretions he decided that 
attack was the best defence and inform- 
ed all stockholders except the state go- 
vernment. He then resigned in order td 
ward off damage to the bank in view of 
the possibility of long drawn out public 
disputes over this matter. ■ .i 

Immediately following his resignation-, 
which coincided with his 58th- birthday, 
Poullain resumed the vacation which he 
had Interrupted when the affair broke. 
He is now. on the high seas aboard his 
sailing yacht, i ■ . < • 

The West-LB emphatically rejects all 
speculation - whereby it was not Poul- 
laln’s contact with Schmidt but heavy 
losses-' resulting from dollar loans and 
induced by- the nosedive: which the i 'dol- 
lar ! took i on the • foreign exchange mark- 
ets which ■ prompted him to rtslgn.' Ac- 
cording to bank. spokesmen the ' West- 
LB's - foreign ’business Is as splendid as 
ever, Harold Posny 

..... <t>l« Mfa.t, 27:Dec*mt»M. 1 9:77) 
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Economic Affairs Minister 
reviews outlook for 1978 


Otto Graf Lambsdorff took over the 
Bonn Economic Affairs Ministry last 
October from fellow-Free Democrat 
Hans Frlderlchs, who is now chairman of 
the board at Dresdner Bank. In this 
interview with Oh We!?* Pater Gillies the 
Minister outlines economic hopes and 
prospects as we enter a new year. 

Q: Herr Minister, the Federal govern- 
ment forecast growth of about Five per 
cent and a fall in unemployment figures 
for 1977. Neither of these forecasts has 
materialised. Would you at this point 
venture to forecast that the growth anti- 
cipated for this year wilt materialise in 
1978? 

A; The continued backslide of the 
dollar makes it particularly difficult to 
prognosticate nt this stage. But even so I 
am certain that tho economic recoYory 
process which, though with certain fluc- 
tuations, wc had in 1977 will continue 
in an intensified form next year. This 
means that the Federal government ex- 
pects a higher growth rate in real tenns 
than in 1977. According to the informa- 
tion available to us at present, a Si-per- 
cent growth rate is likely. We would 
have every reason to be satisfied with 
the growth rote discernible at present if 
it were not for problems on the labour 
market. And the present rates of growth 
are still inadequate to bring about & 
change in that sector. 

-tha— Ka d a w d ■> 

assumes that the unemployment figures 
for next year will remain around the 
million mark. Is unemployment to be- 
come a permanent state of affairs with 
which we will have to put up? 

A: Not a permanent state of affairs 
but unfortunately I also have no basis 
on which to promise that we shall be 
able to restore full employment next 
year. As I see it, there is above all the 
danger that it will become increasingly 
difficult from year to year to find jobs 
for inadequately trained workers who 
lack the qualifications of a skilled 
worker or specialist. On the other hand, 
we are faced with a shortage of well- 
trained specialists. It is on that score 
that I foresee problems which will cause 
us a great many headaches in the future, 

Qi Business, which has been looking 
in vain for skilled workers, has time and 
again expressed doubts as to the real 
number of jobless. How many of our 
million jobless are genuine in terms of 
human and social problems for those 
concerned? 

At I cannot give you any exact 
figures. We, too, hove been told by 
many businessmen . that there is a shor- 
tage of skilled workers and that they 
have been trying to employ them with- 
out being successful in their efforts. But 
even so, there can be no doubt os to the 
statistical correctness of the unemploy- 
ment figures. As a result I can only ap- 
peal to our workers time and again to 
obtain the necessary qualifications and 
to make use of all opportunities 'for 
training. If they do so they will in most 
instances find adequate employment. 
For the same reason if tt important that 
business provide enough training facili- 
ties for young people starting their 
working lives. The worst thing is 1 when 
youngsters willing to Work and to be 
trained find it impossible to get appren- 
ticeships. 

Q: Ydu said that the recent dollar 


weakness makes it difficult to prognosti- 
cate. Can in actual fact exports act as the 
locomotive that can' pull our economy 
out of the doldrums? 

A: I needn’t toll you how important 
export is for the growth of our economy. 

Quite apart from the dollar weakness, 
which worries me a great deal, I do not 
believe that we can, or indeed should, 
stake everything on exports when it 
comes to boosting out economy. The 
most important impulses must come 
from domestic demand and above all 
from investments in the private sector. 
Wc have done quite a bit to promote 
this by depreciation facilities in our tax 
legislation. And we expect that the go- 
vernment investment programme of last 
summer will swell the order books to 
the tuho of an additional 6,500 million 
deutschmarks. The possibilities provided 
by the energy programme and the con- 
struction of a number of additional nuc- 
lear power stations which can now be 
approved as a result of this programme 
will help to overcome the investment 
bottleneck in that sector and will bring 
about technical progress — to mention 
just microprocessors - and this in turn 
will stimulate investments on the part of 
German business. 

Q: Most experts view the forthcoming 
round of wage negotiations for 1978 as 
the. key problem in JwQ 5 t[ng^our u ecg- 
nomy. For the purpose of tox revenue 
estimates the government assumed wage 

increases of about 4.5 per cent. Will this 
become an element in the forecast for 
1978? 

A: In its forecast concerning tax re- 
venue estimates the Government did not 
mention wage deals - nor will it do so 
in the annual projection for 1978 which 
will be passed at the end of January. 
But l cannot stop anybody from drawing 
his conclusions concerning the antici- 


pated increase in gross wages and salar- 
ies. At this stage I am unable to tell 
which development of wages and salar- 
ies will be used as a basis for the projec- 
tion for 1978. Although this year’s wage 
policy will not be the only decisive fac- 
tor, it will nevertheless play a very im- 
portant role. We cannot afford to im- 
pose an added production cost burden 
on our economy through excessive wage 
deals. One needn’t necessarily think of a 
wage freeze when speaking of common- 
sense in wage policy, The parties to col- 
lective bargaining — and it always takes 
two to arrive at an agreement — have 
largely showed such commonsense In 
the past, i 

Q: There is a clear connection be- 
tween the wage level and unemploy- 
ment. Can the governments observa- 
tion of the autonomy of the parties to 
collective bargaining go so far as to in- 
duce the government to avoid all ap- 
peals for restraint? Hasn’t the time come 
to say a few unequivocal words? 

A: The parties to collective bargaining 
are sovereign. We can familiarise them 
with our own ideas and this is usually 
done in the annual report on the state 
of the economy at the very latest. They 
can heed these considerations, as they 
have frequently done, but we cannot and 
do not wish to force them. And anybody 
who knows anything about political psy- 
chology will desist from harsh public 
admonishment which can so easily pro- 
voke defensive reactions. The parties to 
collective bargaining are quite capable of 
putting two and two together. Since ,the 
presentation of the government’s pro- 
jected targets they know what we con- 
sider feasible and what not. But it would 
be out of keeping with the autonomy of 
both labour and management if we were 
to present, them with yardsticks which 
would virtually of necessity be interpret- 
ed as the lower limits for wage deals. I 
consider it clear enough to tell the par- 
ties involved that, in the view of the Fe- 
deral government, it is necessary to 
tread the very narrow path which would 
bring about the desirable boost of 
demand without detrimental effects on 
employment, monetary stability, produc- 
tion costs and competitiveness. 

Qt The trade unions have not yet re- 
joined the Concerted Action. It has 


Continued from page 5 
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own party boasts neither an alternative 
arts policy nor individuals with alterna- 
tive ideas. 

Is is not true to say, for that matter, 
that the Hesse CDU badly needs a dash 
of Liberalism if it is to have any success 
whatever? 

So it is that the pitched battle against 
the arts policy advocated by Hilmar 
Hoffmann has not come about. Instead 
Walter Wallmann revels in visions of a 
Frankfurt in which the arts are as much 
at home as the banks or capital, mu- 
seums os much a part and parcel of the 
city scene as skyscrapers. 

Mayor Wallmann may not be prepared 
to tolerate everything that occurs to 
Hilmar Hoffmann, but he is by no 
means unwilling to head a movement 
aimed at making (he city a cultural me- 
tropolis. 

Grass roots sentiment among both 
Christian and Social Democrats may 
view Hilmar Hoffmann and his arts po- 
licies with 'unease,' but this does not 
upset the men at the top. • 1 ‘ 

Walter " Wallmann has, 1 bt 1 cbxiise, 
made concessions to grass roots senti- 
ment in the CDU, ranks by appointing, 
for instance, an inspector of school^ 



Otto Graf Lambsdorff 

(Photo: Marianne von dar L&ntiq- 

been said that you are trying to indm 
them to do so in bilateral talks. Wfe 
will the next session — with all patia 
present - take place ... or is the Ct> 
certed Action a thing of the past? 

. A: The Concerted Action is noli 
thing of the past. The growth and sta& 
ity legislation itself sees to it that it $■ 
mains alive since it is codified by th 
legislation. But we do not want to sun- 
mon the committee only because lb 
law prescribes it. The Concerted Artis 
is one of the major assets of our social) 
I cannot tell you at this stage when tli 
next session will take place and 
will take part in it. I shall discuss lb 
matter with those concerned in Januaij 
It is no secret that the Federal govern 
ment Is interested in a complete bod> 
But we are not under pressure of lim 
Perhaps the next session — no date fc 
beert fixed as yet — will once mote U 
place in the. form of bilateral talks. U 
shall know in January. 

Q: Herr Minister, the end of the 
is a time for stocktaking and for 
resolutions. What are your resolution 
and what are your wishes for 1978? 

A: We need fuith in the further dr 
velopment of our economy, and lb 
applies to all groups. The Federal^ 

Continued on page 7 


whose views are very much those of the 
CDU of old. 

But the bounds have already been set. 
The CDU is gradually coming to realise 
that neither teachers nor parents have 
ever wanted & return to antediluvian 
educational practices. 

Little remains of erstwhile plans to re- 
turn municipal functions to private en- 
terprise. Ideological considerations pale 
in comparison with' day-to-day require- 
ments. » .■ 

Can government be brought closer to 
the man in the’ street? Even 1 Walter 
Wallmann is now doubtful whether this 
concept can be put Into practice in a 
city with an administrative machinery 
like that of Frankfurt. ■< • 

Little importance is now attached to 
the grand words .of yesteryear; Nothing 
has come of the fresh 1 start voters were 
promised in the CDU’s election cam- 
paign. ' 1 1 , 

Walter Wallmann lias 1 not undergone 

for-reacWng changes ' within since rtljriL 
quishing his seat In the Bohn Bundestag 
to take over as mayor of Frankfurt. But 
you do tend to grow a little dolour-blind 
in 1 Bonn, he explains. : :y 

He can now afford a Slightly greater 
degree of independence. It 1 is/ indeel 
expected of him. Mention of the 1 Ffffi 
furt school (in sociology) does 'hot 'con- 


jure up visions of terrorism us far a 
Walter Wallmann is concerned. 

Many Christian Democrats may; tew 
to equate the views of Adorno ^ 
Horkheimer with those of cai# 
unrest in the lute sixties and the thrtfl 
of the urban guerrilla, but Walter W 
mann merely remembers that he 
remain on good terms with the Unit# 

sity. ■ 1 A 

In case of doubt he reckons to decs 
in -favour of tolerance, even'' wherri.p 
own supporters are concerned. 1 V, 

' Fortunately he has not been 
decisions such as that required of Stw 
gartY mayor Manfred Rommel, who 4 

regarded CDU opinion and agreed^ 
fulfil; the last wish of Andreas BaaflJ 

Gudrun Ensslin and Jan-Car! Hasp®, 
be buried together. ■ ■ - ■ : ' C 

Would he have reached i the same iJJ 

cision, however? "I would* 1 ? W 
Wallmann says. Yet Walltnanri is 
Rommel and would not, on conSijP 
tion, want to be. '' 1 J* 

But he too testifies’ to a little 
relaxed 1 atmosphere in Which tb^ CP 
tian democrats are : so 1 lacking. W 
Wallmann is not out to* erase, 

twice the party-political dnemy- 

merely trying to administer a d*n*P 
city. ; \ ■ • ' : ■; :Gunter. Wm 

! " (Dio Zelt,23 Dectiih^r 1 | 
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Exporters find the going tough as the 
dollar resumes its headlong plunge 


A 8 a rule our coastal people an not 
given to exaggeration. Only the 
shipowners . have always depicted their 
economio position more bleakly than it 
really'was. 

As a i result, the German Shipowners’ 
Association will find itself in a tough 
spot when negotiating with the Bundes- 
bank and exploring ways and means of 
overcoming the dilemma caused: by the 
dollar weakness. 

Nikolaus Schues, co-owner of Ham- 
burg's prestigious F. Laelsz Line and 
future president of the Association, de- 
scribes the position of the shipping bu- 
siness as follows: “We no longer just 
moan and groan. We have invested and 
modernised and now those of us who 
have indebted themselves are being 
penalised.” ■ 

. And Indeed the position of the slip- 
ping business can only be termed precari- 
ous with the shipowners having to fight 
on two fronts. Eighty per cent of all 
freight contracts are concluded on a dollar 
basis, and even tiiose which are based on 
the dcutschmark are nevertheless orien- 
tated to the dollar. As a result, the dollar 
weakness has considerably reduced 
incomes in 1977. In fact, the loss caused 
by the dollar’s nosedive amounts to 
DM500 million or 10 per cent of total 
freight revenues. 

Apart from tills loss of income our 
shipowners have also been hit by the 
fact that their vessels have lost in value 
since they arc usually assessed in dollars. 
In other words, a ship which originally 
cost ten million dollars, i.e. DM 25 mil- 
lion at an exchange rate of DM 2.50 per 
dollar would now realise only DM 17.2 
million at the present exchange rate of 
DM 2.15 — taking into account that the 
vessel has meanwhile depreciated to 
eight million dollars. 

Companies whose investments have 
been financed by means of ships’ mor- 
tages are thus running the risk of exces- 
sive indebtedness. 

There are two possible remedies under 
consideration by the shipowners: Dimi- 
nished revenues could to some extent be 
offset by the introduction of a so-called 
“freight dollar” whose value — like that 
of the so-called green dollar - would be 
slightly above the foreign exchange rate. 
The difference would have to be made 
up from government (Federal, state or 
municipal) coffers. And the danger of 
excessive indebtedness could, according 
to the shipowners, be countered by re- 
financing. 

The effect of the dollar weakness and 
deutschmark strength on our shipping 
companies is exactly as described in 
standard textbooks. But fortunately this 
does not apply to all branches of busi- 
ness, as borne out .bythe fact that not- 
withstanding a 44, per cent increase of 
the deutschmark value since the begln-r 
ning:of 1973, our export business has 
gone from strength] to strength- This is, 
attributable to two strategies: . •, 

• In order to utilise domestic pro- 
duction capacity as much as: possible' 
business has made price concessions, op; 
foreign markets; ; ■ ' 

• Many companies competed’ by 
means of highly . developed 1 technology, 
reliable deliveries,, good service arid pre- 
sence in', the buyer country rather, tharti 
resorting to price cuts: : r ■ n ■ -» 

Siemens, for instance* made use of the 


latter strategy. Its foreign customers 
were prepared to pay up to 20 per cent 
more for Siemens products because their 
technological sophistication was worth 
it. 

But as the' deutschmark gained in 
strength the price gap widened. A com-' 
pany spokesman points out that even 
with regard to the most sophisticated of 
products potential buyers are not prepay' 
ed to accept price differences of 36 per 
cent or more. 

Competition became even fiercer con- 
cerning the sale of products Which are 
technically not superior td those offered 
by the competitors — among them elec- 
tric motors, plugs and other mass-pro- 
duced items. 

The dollar weakness has been with us 
for too short a time to make it possible 
to assess its effects. But even so, the 
competitiveness of the United States on 
international markets has improved 
markedly. And so far as Siemens Is con- 
cerned the detrimental effects are hardly 
offset by the fact that raw materials have 
become cheaper as a result of deutsch- 
mark strength. 

Another company whose competitive- 
ness has been adversely affected by the 
dollar weakness is Daimler-Benz. 

According to a company spokesman 
this is particularly so where commercial 
vehicles are concerned. And although no 
exact figures arc available as yet there 
can be no doubt tliat the consequences 
of the dollar plunge will impose a con- 
siderable additional burden. 

The situation Is somewhat different in 
the automobile sector since Daimler- 
Benz issues all invoices for automobiles 
in deutschmarks. But even so, the cus- 
tomers are becoming increasingly aware 
of the fact that they have to pay more 
and more for the deutschmarks needed 
to buy a car and it is quite obvious that 
some will draw their conclusions and 
opt for another make of car. 

But this contingency has riot yet ari- 
sen in the automobile business. Only in 
certain limited markets — as for in- 
stance in Northern Europe - has it be- 
come a bit more difficult to conclude 
deals; but this is due to economic rather 
than monetary reasons. And yet, even on 
these highly competitive markets the 
cheap dollar is beginning to make Itself 
felt. 

Although the purchase volume of 
Daimler-Benz — amounting to about 
DM 20,000 million per annun — is con- 
centrated primarily on the domestic 
market, the proportion of imports is 
growing. But even so the savings result- 
ing from the deutschmark strength are 
strictly limited. . 

This is quite different in raw-mate*, 
rial-intensive industries. August Thys-. 


!'• • -if, I* 


Continued from page 8 : 1 ' ' 
vemment has this- faith. As a result it 
has' gone to the Very limits of its possi- 
bilities in order to provide additional 1 
impulses for economic growth in 1978. 
The Council of Economic Advisers con- 
firmed this in their annual report. 1 1 
hope and expect that labour, manage- 
ment and consumers will make use ofi 
the opportunities' offered to them. I 
wish for; a lively, linvestment activity on 
the part of business; .commonsense on 
the price front, sensible decisions on: the 


&enhiltte> for instance, imports a great 
deal of 'raw materials and these pur- 
chases have become cheaper as the dol- 
lar weakened. A number of the Group's 
experts are at present trying to assess 
the exact effects of the latest develop- 
ments on the foreign exchange markets. 
Cheaper imports are obviously offset by 
Increasing difficulties on the export 
front. 

Many of the Group’s products d re in- 
voiced in dollars — especially in the 
steel sector. ' 

But it Is virtually impossible to obtain 
higher prices that would offset the dol- 
lar erosion on the highly competitive 
steel markots. On the contrary, price 
concessions to the tune of up to 10 per 
cent have to be made In many instances. 

The Group now pins its hopes on a 
recent statement by the US deputy sec- 
retary of the treasury, Mr Solomon, who 
announced guideline prices for steel 
which would hike the steel price in the 
United States. 

These new prices could somewhat 
compensate for the dollar weakness — at 
least where business with the US is con- 
cerned. 

Gutehoffnungshiltte sees things in a 
rather more bleak light. This company 
sells finished products, and 70 per cent 
of its exports go to EEC countries while 
26 per cent arc sold in Latin America. 

The management has recently observ- 
ed a considerable reticence among 
buyers, especially when invoices arc 
issued In deutschmarks. 

Competition has clearly become stif- 
fen US companies which used to to 
concentrate on the American market are 
now placing more and more emphasis 
on exports. 

Japan is subsidising exports and un- 
dercutting market prices by a consider- 
able margin. They usually ask potential 
buyers about the price quoted by Gute- 
hoffmmgshQtte and then offer the same 
product between 10 and 30 per cent 
cheaper. 

East Bloc manufacturers also tend to 
undercut Gutehoffnungshiltte prices by 
between 5 and 10 per cent. 

Up to now, GutehoffnungshOtte has 
always successfully overcome such prac- 
tices by quality, service and reliability. 
But if they are to continue to do so they 
will have to invest even more than hi- 
therto in research and: development in 
order to remain innovative. 

Companies which made use .of the 
cheap dollar during the past few years 
and built production plants; hi the 
United,States are clearly at an advantage. 
One of these, is the . chemical giant 
Bayer. 

Says Bayer’s finance, trranager, Franz- 
Josef Weitkamper: "Over there the wage 


wage front, a perfectly normal attitude' 
on the part of the consumers and as few 
disturbances as possible on the world 
markets. We should 'adhere to the social 
consensus which sett our country apart 
from any others. In doing so, we i will 
create a stable basis for. the solution , of 
the' tasks which will confront us on the 
labour market beyond the year 1978. I 
have resolved; to contribute all, In my 
power ^towards fulfilling, this- economic 
and social obligation. /■ 

(Die Welt; 24 December 1 977) 


costs are in many instances lower than 
in Germany, so we have every reason to 
be satisfied about having our plants In 
the United States.” 

These plants do not only supply the 
American market but also export from 
the United States. 

With it all, the dollar weakness has 
affected even Bayer. Sixty per cent of 
the Leverkusen company's products are. 
exported. 

■ Comments Weitkamper: <( Wc meet 
with competition on all markets.” 

Forty per cent of exports are invoiced 
in foreign currencies, and only between 
80 8nd 85 per cent have safety clauses 
against exchange rate fluctuations. 

Only Volkswagen can view the dollar 
weakness with equanimity. VWs board 
of directors now realises how wise it was 
to establish the “Rabbit” assembly plant 
In the United States. 

The strength which the deutschmark 
acquired after this decision is no longer 
such a threat as it was at a time when 
VW exported some 500,000 vehicles per 
annum to the United States. 

. In 1973 it was still considered a reli- 
able rule of thumb that every pfennig's 
drop in the dollar exchange rate entailed 
an annual loss of between 15 and 20 
million deutschmarks. 

Today, with only 300,000 cars being 
exported to the Untied States, one pfen- 
nig less in the dollar exchange rate 
means a loss of a mere five million 
deutschmarks. 

The Rabbit’s production in the 
United States is due to begin in April 
1978; and a company spokesman inti- 
mated that a continued weakness of the 
dollar could induce VW to begin pro- 
duction earlier. 

But VW, too, is concerned about de- 
velopments on other foreign markets. If 
the French franc, the Italian lira and the 
British pound are drawn into the dollar 
vortex business with those countries is 
bound to suffer. 

And VW makes no bones about the 
fact that this could harbour certain 
structural dangers since Japan is advanc- 
ing on Europe’s export markets and 
since even European competitors could 
conceivably offer price advantages. 

Assembly abroad is no solution since 
the volume of the national markets is 
too small. Says a VW executive: “We 
must still export from Germany and are 
thus under foreign exchange pressure.” 

The situation in the Middle East is 
quite different. The demand there is 
growing and the Japanese are using 
price cutting as a vehicle to gain a foot- 
hold. This has induced VW to embark 
on negotiations about assembly plant 
projects with Iraq, Iran, Syria, Algeria 
and Egypt. ! 

; Generally speaking, VWs position on . 
Ml export markets is strong enough to 
enable it to invoice only in deutsch- 
inarks. 

; The continued erosion of the dollar 
has hit the .various branches of business 
in different ways. But. one thing can be 
takep for sure: The old remedy ,of charg- 
ing q little bit ; more abroad if the going 
at Home was tough no longer . works. 
The increasingly fierce competition re- 
sulting from developments on the for- 
eign excliange markets has made it im- 
possible to offset domestic losses by 
higher prices abroad. . 

. The immediate consequence of this 
situation will be that profits wilt dimi- 
nish, although tltis will — at least ini-; 
tially - have no effect on ,the employ- 
ment, situation. But there is also ja good 
tide to thip dilemma ( Inasmuch as bust- | 
fi'ess wli) be forcefl tot maintain or even 
. enhance. . its technical advantage over 
competitors. ' Rudolf Merit 

(Die Zell, 23 December 1977) 
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wramn 


ornamonlal pJasllc Irolllsea and grilles, 
camplote with framework, aro a versa- 
Ills way of making up your own DIY 
radiator grilles, partitions, floral dis- 
plays, shelves and much, much more. 



alunahma 


combines elumlnium and plastic in a 
robust and practical range Ideally Butt- 
ed lor DIY shelves, showcases, furni- 
ture and the like. 



FI 
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Top-Top range 

comprises eight basio units that can 
be combined to suit every furnishing 
requirement. Units are boxed ready 
for assombly, Jusl slot components 
into position; neither screws nor glue 
are needed. 




KUNSTSTOFF GmbH, piss Ucs 
and metalware manufacturers, 
P.0.8. 390, D-4900 Herford, 
Federal Republic ol Germany 
T.: 05221-4 006/7/0, Telex : 0934 639 
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RESEARCH 


Spacelab project may prove financial 

sellout for Europe 



Did somebody blunder In negotiating the term* of the Spacalab agreement with the 
United States? Anatol Johansen, writing In Frankfurter Allgemelne Zsltung, argues 
that America has secured Spaoelab's services virtually free of. charge, leaving Europe In 
general and this country In particular to foot the bill. 

S pace research in this country and, up What would have been more to the 
to a point in Western Europe as a point in the circumstances than to 

whole has been inconsistent, pursuing a demand from the United States, in re- 

zig*zig course that would long since have turn for supplying Spacelab free of 

sent a privately managed company to charge, that this country and others in 

the wail. Europe bo allowed to conduct experi- 

Yet since space research is financed, ments on board Spacelab free of charge? 

for the most part, from the taxpayer’s Yet °hly the first Spacelab mission 
pocket no one has seen fit to acknow- will b e virtually free of charge. Thereaf- 

Icdge the consequences or to accept re- ter Europe will only be able to use its 

sponsibility. own Spacelab for a fee of roughly twen- 

This malaise has been with us for ty million dollars a time, 
some time, but have staff or financial or So, to all intents and purposes, Europe 
other conclusions been drawn as a result? Is paradoxically denied access to a re- 
They have not. search facility it itself has designed and 

In 1972 this country, under the aegis built, 
of Klaus von Dohnanyi at the Ministry Neither industrial users, who are ro- 
of Research and Technology, was in- terested in possibly manufacturing cer- 
strumental in bringing about the cancel- tain materials in outer space and would 
lation of the Europa rocket project. like to conduct appropriate research, nor 

Over a period of years the Europa Scientific Research Ministries are in a 
rocket had cost Britain, France and this position to pay Spacelab launching fees 
country more than 2,000 million deutsch- of this kind. 

iiiflrlcs 

Yet'did policymakers then see fit to , T ° cr0 * n “ .*"■ ° f ““*** ” e f d 
undertake a thorough review or even to '? be , conducted ™" a "™ be „ r “ f ™"J 
base their decisions on a more rational s,ons dete ™ which aUoys. say.crm 

outlook? Fat from it. They went ahead success u ^ be manu ac ^ ureb ,n 
with a fresh mistake of catastrophic s 9 ace * 

dimensions. But the mission that will be underta- 

ke liticiana in thu.^couaLa.Jwith a kc»i free of charge is the first, which 


S pace research in this country and, up 
to a point, in Western Europe as a 
whole has been inconsistent, pursuing a 
zlg’zig course that would long since have 
sent a privately managed company to 
the wall. 

Yet since space research is financed, 
for the most part, from the taxpayer’s 
pocket no one has seen fit to acknow- 
ledge the consequences or to accept re- 
sponsibility. 

This malaise has been with us for 
some time, but have staff or financial or 
other conclusions been drawn as a result? 
They have not. 

In 1972 this country, under the aegis 
of Klaus von Dohnanyi at the Ministry 
of Research end Technology, was in- 
strumental in bringing about the cancel- 
lation of the Europa rocket project. 

Over a period of years the Europa 
rocket had cost Britain, France and this 
country more than 2,000 million deutsch- 
marks. 

Yet did policymakers then see fit to 
undertake a thorough review or even to 
base their decisions on a more rational 
outlook? Far from it. They went ahead 
wilh a fresh mistake of catastrophic 
dimensions. 

^Politicians in this.^counb^. k wiUi a 
space research brief, including Herr von 
Dohnanyi, urged Europe to construct a 
manned spacelab in the expectation of 
thereby gaining access to the construc- 
tion and design of the US Space Shuttle 
and the latest in rocket technology. 

Tliis hope was soon dashed. The 
Americans were keen to use the Euro- 
pean Spacelab as a Space Shuttle payload 
and to conduct experiments of their 
own. Period. 

This country, however, was mad about 
the Spacelab - a claim to which the fi- 
nancing of the project pays eloquent 
testimony. 

There are ten member-countries of 
the European Space Agency but Bonn is 
footing more than half the bill of a pro- 
ject that will cost yet another thousand 
million deutschmarks and more of the 
taxpayer’s money. 

Spacelab currently accounts for the 
lion’s share of this country's space re- 
search budget, and a number of critics 
regret that so little is left for space Re- 
search activities of Bonn’s own. 

Spacelab, on the other hand, will put 
European astronauts into orbit. It will 
also, or so its supporters hope, pave the 
way for Ihe manufacture of certain ma- 
terials in outer space. 

It is alt the more lamentable that such 


will largely be concerned with ensuriw 
that Spacelab works, especially wiuj 
linked with the Space Shuttle. 

■ :Thus during the maiden flight then 
will be less capacity available on b m 
Spacelab for other experiments than b 
subsequent missions. 

Which only goes to show whaii 
cosmic blunder this country and Wes- 
tern Europe made when the terms 
negotiated. But will heads roll? Notab 
of it! 

. The shape a Spacelab agreements 
tween Europe and the ' United Sift 
might have taken is indicated by a R 
proposal for Spacelab II which is notp 
the subject of official negotiations, Hi 
only fair to add. 

The Americans now suggest that h 
rope raises bank loans to construct a st 
cond Spacelab for delivery to the UeM 
States. Europe would then be allowed b 
conduct experiments on board Spaeth 
free of charge until America h8d paij 
for the space laboratory by launcbiy 
Spacelab on board the Space Shuttle fn 
of charge. 

This way Europe would, at a rough a 
timate, get between thirty and fifty Sp 
celab launchings free of charge in rete 
for supplying the capsule instead of, i 
under the terms of the present agrtt 
ment, only one. Johansen 

(Frankfurter Allgemelne Zttaj 
fttr Deutschland, 2 1 December Itt 


F our would-be European 

astronauts shortlisted 


D utchman, Italian, Swiss or German 
— who will be Europe’s first astro- 
naut? Two thousand people originally 
applied to space research agencies in ten 
European countries to become Western 
Europe’s first man or woman in outer 
space. 

Four men have now been shortlisted 
by the European Space Agency In Paris. 
They are a Dutchman, an Italian, a Swiss 
and a 36-ycar-old Stuttgart physicist, Ulf 
Merbold. 

All being well, one of the four will be 
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on board Spacelab during its inaugural 
mission in 1980. 

Originally six candidates were to be J 
shortlisted, but two failed the final me- 
dicals. One of them was a Frenchwo- 


a stupendous mistake was made by Eu- man, incidentally, but no information is 
rope when the Spacelab agreement was forthcoming as to why she was droooed 

ParlMlIilnri wtfh Ilia Cfnlnn n t jUa IftA* _ • ■ ifar 


concluded with the United States. 

Since: the Spacelab will cost taxpayers 
in this country more than 500 million 
deutschmarks and is to be placed at 
America’s disposal free of charge Bonn 
might reasonably be expected lo have 
urged that research and industry here 
derive maximum benefit from our labo- 
ratory in outer space. 

Spacelab will remain attached to the 
US Space Shuttle and return with it to 
Earth for reuse in a number of missions 


at the last minute, as it were. 

The remaining four payload experts, 
as they are officially termed, will strike 
up a closer acquaintanceship with Space- 
lab starting this January. , 

Spacelab, designed and built in Wes- 
tom Europe, is the first research facility 

^ to devise d for multiple 
L Se *..i ^ k® launched into outer space 
by US Space Shuttle, conduct a series ofi 

H™- the 0081008 ahd return to 
Earth for subsequent reuse. . ; . 

MU m ... i I 





Space Administration has yet to ■ 
nounce the names on its Spacdsi 
shortlist. Applicants arc still being pi 
through their paces. 

The four potential European ast» 
nauts are aged between 31 and tliirty* 
Wubbo Johannes Ockcls, 31, is a Duld 
nuclear physicist. Franco Egidio MaM 
31, is an Italian computer speckM 
Claude NicoIIier, 33, is a Swiss scienlii 
on the payroll of the European Sptf 
Agency, Paris. 

This country’s Ulf Merbold, 36, h* 
research scientist at the Max Planck If 
stitute, Stuttgart. He and the other 
have successfully undergone any num» 
of scientific, technological, psychology 
and medical tests. 

Starting in January they 
trained for their space mission at P® 
near Cologne, the headquarters of Spirt 
which stands for Spacelab Payl° ad 10 
gration nd Coordination Europe. 

Towards the end of January theyj™ 
be off to America for a week’s me®* 
trials at the Johnson Space .Centre 
Houston, Texas, where their suitfbiW 
for the Space Shuttle flight will . * 
probed. •» ’ 

In February the four would-be 
nauts will then start to familiarise -.the* 
selves, with Spacelab -in a prognj, 
that will take them to the Emo Spa«* 

centre in Bremen. , . 

Emo is the main contractor fof$j 
Spacelab project, which is to' cost « 
timated J500 million,,, of which,® 
country is to pay 52 per cent. ! ! ?' 
(HandefibUtt, M 
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TOP-QUALITY MOSELLE WINES 
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ERBEN 
LEO LICHT 


D-5551 BRAUNEBERG 

CMOSELLE) 

BERNKASTELER STRASSE 33, P.O. BOX 2 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 
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The ideal 

companion 

for trips 
to 

Venezuela 


The Obersee Verlag has begun publishing a series of illustrated travel 
guides, starting with Caracas, capital of Venezuela, and wit! shortly 
be bringing out guides to the cities of Lima, Bogota and Cairo. The 
aim of these pictorial guides le to present a picture of the world's most 
important cities, by word and Illustration. 

Caracas Illustrated guide, published by Ibero-Amerlka Vereln, Ham- 
burg, 32 pages, 24 pages of color photos, bound in a four-color cover. 
In English, Spanish and German. Price 6.50 DM. 



Obersee Verlag GmbH 

Telephone; (040) 2 28 62 26 

8chdne Auaelcht 23 - 2000 Hamburg 76 


The 

Dftimtrori 
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range Includes the following high-grade electrical goods at 
prices you cannot afford to Ignore: 

• table-top fans 
O hairdryers 

• electronic desk clocks 

• air purification units 


05 


Heberlein GmbH. 

FIschenzstrasse 39. P.O.B. 2326, D-7750 Konstanz, 
Federal Republic of Germany 


a division of Heberlein Holding AG, Wattwll, Switzerland 


Modern living room lamps 
Decorative illuminated mirrors 

A specialised and unique manufacturing pro- 
cess enables us to present designs and 
colours which cannot be produced using other 

materials. 

Please write for brochures. 

Crlstallux-Werk 
D-7244 Waldachtal 5 
West Germany 


Helmaton medicinal herb tonic 

for heart and olroulation, .nerves, stomach and Intestines, kidneys, liver and 
gall bladder. '■ 

Ginseng tonic a herbal elixir for geriatric complaints, lose of drive and virility. 

Lecithin 

liquid nutrient for nerves , and heart, boosts work output and invigorates the mind. 

Pollen 

a must for the entire' body when your metabolism, circulation, virility or 
prostate gland glve-you trouble. 1 ' 

Natupur herbal Juice , 

gives relief from ell manner of complaints and diseases. 

Gelatine capsules 1 ' 

Mellssengelst balm-mint ektraot 

Invigorating tonic drops a first-rate sexual pick-me-up. . 

NatUrhellmlttelfabrlk Pharma O H G 

WIPPERMANN & THOMAE 

P. 0. Box 426 .» D-4770 Soest ■ i- ■ . . : . . ■ 



Urgently needed: 

Leading Importers end department 
Stores' for ekcluaiVe distribution of 
textiles for the home. 

Our GAMMACOLOR* 
trimmings and printed 
decoration materials 

are among, the leading and be$t de- 
signed collections, of textllea for, the 
home In Europe. 

With no long delivery dales wa oan 
supply, exwarehouse, 75 sty Ids of 
braidings, borders, ■ drape holders, 
.drape. tassels, drape porda, fringes eta. 
with an exclusive range of colours fnd 
ihsde of high grade materials. , 
Seleotlon from high qCiallty sample 
books 4vhlch can be-supptiSd promptly. 

BARANDE A CO, , 

Kofaue 54 . ' : 

D -8600 Wuppertal 1 /West Germany 
Tel.: 02 02/45 02 05 - Telex: 06 591291 
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THE ARTS 


Film-makers still lack 
box office success 


W est Berlin** 1977 Berlinate film 
festival magazine put it in black 
and white, mincing no words: “The 
{German cinema has reached the end of 
its tellier." 

; What Hans- JUrgen Sybcrberg, angry 
about the lack of interest in his Hitler 
film on the part of the critics, wrote In 
an open letter addressed to the media 
bosses was not the only note of this 
'tenor sounded in 1977. 

» The voices of doom vacillated be- 
tween self-pity and acerbic discord be- 
tween the new .,b|ood among film- 
makers and the established old hands, 
and between self-critical doubt Qnd ge- 
nuine shock. 

. This pessimism is not belief by the 
; fact that this year saw between seven 
.and eight million more cinemagoers 
Ilian did the previous one. The reason 
!for this is quite simple; Due to the hot 
summer of 1976 only 115.1 million film 
■ aficionados bought clnonia tickets (ten 
per cent fewer than In 1975).* This loss 
was made up again in 1977 because of 
the rainy summer. 

Thus the German film keeps hurtling 
downward, and its share on the domestic 
market (without co-productions) has 
dropped to less than five per cent. 

The year began with a thunderclap. 
The Munich Filmvertog der Autoren 
(authors' film publishing house) was on 
-the verge of going bust until last Febru- 
ary jifluaa lUidaW jwgfafa-jfrw'piftftriigr 
of the news magazine Der Spiegel) 
bought a 55-per-cent equity to the tune 
of DM600,000 this saving the company. 

, The bankruptcy of Cinerama Dlslribu* 
tors, on the other hand, could not be 
'averted. The same applies to the collapse 
of the Constantin Group. But Constantin 
was finally resuscitated by the beverage 


manufacturer Ludwig Eckes who admi- 
nistered a DM6 million boaster shot, 
thus giving rise to new hope for the 
German film. 

• Commercially speaking, however, the 
German film remained in the strangle- 
hold of American competition. But the 
surprising box office successes of Wim 
Wenders* Amerikanischer Freund (The 
American Friend) and Werner Herzog’s 
Sfraszek marked, if not a change, at least 
an attempt to reach the cinema going 
public. 

Bernhard Sinkel and Alf ■ Brustellin, 
having made Lina Braake and Berlinger, 
went even further to meet the public. 
Their film version of Manfred Bielefs 
MSdchenkrieg (War of the Girls) turned 
Into luxuriously opulent cinema. 

Like MSdchenkrieg, Holma Sanders 1 
Ktcist portrait Heinrich, Bernhard Wi- 
ckl’s Erobcnnigder Zitctdelle (Conquest of 
the Citadel); Heidi Genee’s first film 
Crete Mlnde, based on a story by The- 
odor Fontane and Aleksandar Petrovic*s 
Bfili adaptation Gruppenbild wit Dame 
(Group Portrait with Lady) received the 
Federal Film Prize — and mostly bad 
reviews. In any event, none of them was 
a success. 

On the other hand, Niklsus Schill- 
ing's Vcrtrcibung bus dew Paradics 
(Banishment from Paradise) received en- 
thusiastic praise. But it was not the story 
of the down-and-out movie actor Andy 
which made the most fi\m headlines in 
1977 but that of Adolf Hitler. 

Joachim Feat’s Hitler — eine Karriere 
(Hitler — a Career) was accused of whi- 
tewashing and lauding tendencies — an 
accusation that can certainly not be le- 
velled at Theodor Kotulla’s Aus einem 
deutschen Leben (From a German Life). 
His biography of the Auschwitz com- 


A voluminous work has just been 
sent off to 180 TV stations in Asia, 
Africa, Latin America arid the Carib- 
bean. It is the 1977/78 programme cata- 
logue of Tmntfel, a subsidiary of Deutsche 
Welle, this country's short-wave 
world radio service, based in Cologne. 
The main shareholders of TransteJ are 
the government and this country’s TV 
networks. ■ - 

■ Trans tel distributes German TV ma- 
terial in the Third World, thus engaging 
in German cultural policy by means of 
education and science programmes. 

. What do the recipient nations, which 
receive the films either entirely free of 
charge or against a token payment, want 
to see now that a number of Western 
nations are once more stressing the 
“Ugly German” even in the Third 
\Vorld7 

1 In order to find an answer to this 
question, Trans tel organised a pro- 
gramme seminar in Tunisia at the 
beginning or December which was at- 
tended by representatives of 25 African 
and Arab TV stations. 

■ Says Laura GISser-Weisser, who is in 
charge of the distribution department 
for Africa and the Caribbean at the Co- 
logne head office: \ 

“They want educational, scientific and 
technical programmes but expressly 
without a heavy-handed German tie-up 
that would make such films l&fttaqiount 
to PR work*. 

’ The series “The Human Body," which 


Transtel sells 
German TV 


overseas 


was shown on Bavaria's third TV chan- 
nel, is tire top runner, having been view- 
ed on 52 million TV screen in the areas 
serviced by Transtel. 

Curiously enough, even countries with 
minimal automobile traffic are avid wat- 
chers of a programmed called "The Se- 
venth Sense” which is aimed at traffic 
education. 

And even more curious is the fact 
that this series which places heavy em-. 
phasls on driving in snow conditions, 
enjoys great popularity, in countries 
where snow is an unknown phenomen- 
on. 

It has been established that the popu- 
larity of this, series is attributable to its 
"German background” - although this 
must be presented with the greatest posi 
sible circumspection. 

There can be little doubt that, because 
of this very circumspection in the pre- 
sentation of Germany, this country 
ranks top among the providers of such 
programmes (the United States, Britain^ 
France and Italy). , 

For as long as this memory of the 
1974 soccer World Cup win remains 
alive, this sport will serve as a vehicle by 


mander Rudolf Hoess is relatively brittle, 
though sincere. 

Rainer Werner Fassbinders Chine- 
sisches Roulette (Chinese Roulette) 
came into the limelight as a piece of 
film policy rather than as a film. With 
his statement: “I'd rather be a street- 
sweeper in Mexico than a film-maker In 
Germany” he joined the big emigration 

brouhaha. ■ 

But like Alexander Kluge, Fassbinder 
was unable to definitely make up his 
mind in favour of inner emigration. 

. Unfortunately, the necessary discus- 
sion about the cold blast that Is hitting 
film-makers everywhere finally became 
no more tlian the hot air of headlines; ■ ; 

Some movement wais engendered in 
the illustrious circle surrounding the 
sickbed of the German film; but in 
most instances this movement was no 
'more than that of retreat, ■ 

Moreover, ■ unity among loners in the 
film industry is as little pronpunced as 
among their writing colleagues. ■ 

But this very unity is as necessary if 
creative scope is to be retained in hostile 
times as it is necessary if a viable com- 
mercial basis is to be achieved. 

Since films made in this country are 
still too dependent on television they 
also cater more to the needs of the TV 
screen than to those of the cinema. 

The Film Promotion Act which is due 
to expire next year must be amended. 
The German film industry association 
(SPIOX has recently demanded film 
promotion that would once more orien- 
tate itself by box office results. 

For SPIO, which has subsidised 43 
films with a total of DM153 million 
since 1974, this project promotion is a 
thorn in the flesh. 

But the beneficiaries — in other 
words the representatives of the new 
German film — would tike to lay their 
hands on the DM6.8 million available at 
present, while the SPIO is guarding the 
coffers with the fallacious argument, as 
film-makers see it, that new-wave films 
fall short on box-office success. 

Peter Dyckhoff 

(Ml) nc liner Merkur, 21 Decomber 1977) 


which to transport German culture to 
the Third World. 

Let us list but one example to evi- 
dence this: Transfers English announcer 
is a Welshman by the name of Toby 
Charles, a man with a particularly 
sonorous voice. He is also the announcer ' 
for the. TransteJ version of “It's a 
Knockout.” 

One day after a soccer game Toby 
Charles muttered more to himself than 
to his audience: “I wonder if . M6n-. 
chengladbach will win the next game as 

well?" This resulted in a flood of 3,000 
letters from all parts of the world in the 
weeks that followed. 

If the Federal Republic of Germany, is. 
to draw attention to itself on this diffi- 
cult market in connection with any par- 
ticular problem it must proceed with the 
greatest of caution. 

While ; the < series Trench which is 
about to become a hit among the 180 
TV stations on the mailing list is an ex- 
cellent vehicle with which ■ to convey 
some basic facts of German history, 
Transtel steers clear of anything involv- 
ing the issue of terrorism except in 
Connection with the background mate- 
rial for news programmes which is pre- 
pared jointly with dpa. 

Fifty stations make use, of about half 
the fifteen weekly mini Stories of twb 
land a half minutes* duration each - 
with Senegal taking all of them. ; ^ 


Eberhard A iitschke ? 

(Die Welt, 22 December 1977) 
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Schlondorff to 
direct Tin Drum 

' . i 

C lose to two decades after its public* 
tion jn 1959, Gflnter Grass* bestseR 
ler The Tip Drum is still occupying the * 
minds and imagination of film-makers. 

So far, however, all attempts at tat* 
ing the voluminous novel into a film 
have failed before they got off flu 
ground. 

' As Gllnter Grass himself said at } 
press conference in Berlin, this was part- 
ly due to ' circumstances and partly to 
the inadequacies of the interested par- 
ties. ; 

Said Grass: “Some of them . had ni 
even read the novel while one of theij 
took umbrage at the fact that Osh 
Matzerath, the hero of the book, stopjxj 
grp vying at the age of three.** 

But the Tin Drum film project ha 
now reached a concrete stage. Shootiq 
from, a script by Franz Seitz, after fin! 
editing by Frenchman Jean-Claude ft- 
riere and this country's Volker Schfc 
dorff, Is to begin at the latest In b 

spring or summer of 1978. 

The producer will be Seitz and the f- 
rector Schlfindorff. The mother will k 
played by Angela Winkler and the dual 
Oskar in all probability by David Bw 
nent, the son of actor Heinz Bennent. 

The film, which is to be a co-produc- 
tion with Radio Hesse, is to cost \» 
tween six and seven million deutsrt- 
marks. 

The studio shots will probably h 
done in Berlin and location work nil 
take place along the shores of the Baltic 
in Normandy and — if permission « 
be obtained from the Polish aiithorifo 
— in Danzig. 

Until recently there was only one m 
whom Grass could visualise as a potr 
tial director of The Tin Drum: Poland 
Andrzej Wajda. But political conditio: 
put paid to any possible deal. 

In search of an alternative directi 
who could do the job, Grass fM 
latched onto Volker Schlflndorff. But & 
latter wa$ initially reluctant to agree. 

Says SclilOndorff: “I initially reject 
the idea because I couldn’t see bo> 
something that supposedly couldd 
work for so long should suddenly h 
come feasible.” 

But having once more carefully deW 
into the novel, Sdhlttndorff accepted. 

Comments the director: “This sW 
calls for a bookkeeper or an artisan » 

tiler than a genius , . . and I consider®;' 
self an artisan. Having accepted the j» 

I now view it os an enonnous chalM 
and I'm enough 1 of An optimist to I 
certain that I'll be able to meet ft 
challenge." 

. For Carriere, the scriptwriter forj 
Duel and Malle, The Till Dtuni; W 
■ he read several times In Frenchfft' la * , 
he put it: “A new voice from Gehntt 
which left a deep impression within -JJ 
It has taught me a great deal 
Germany" 

In hid Tin Drum Grass writes abotftft 
petty bourgeoisie, the “class tMJ 
.. cares about," saying: “There 
of nature .whereby the petty, bod W 
had to go fascist. Things cpuld W 
well have wbrked' out differently^ 

they were left in thei lurch l by botW 

tal and the proletariat . , .. ' i ij /■ j 

“And yet where did. this diffcJMK 
nate? it either edme from the prol^JJ 
or from the countryside. Essentially 
petty bourgeoisie is a very prodjjgj 
‘ daw. In fact, I'mywlf steni feotf. WI, 

Heilmitt 

1 . ..(Ktolw Naphrkhieai 
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Tribute to sixty-year-old 
laureate Heinrich Boll 


H einrich BOll owes his first successes 
to his two novqls “The Train' was 
on Time?* and Wo mrst du, Adahif 
Both these works depicted the travails of 
German life during and after World War 
Two. » 

The author was 30 at that time, 
having published his first short stories 
in newspapers and magazines when' he 
was In his mid-twenties. He had experi- 
enced the War and was thoroughly fa- 
miliar yrith its disastrous consequences.. , 

Before the War, he was apprenticed to 
a bookstore, and after 1945 he studied 
German literature for a while, subse- 
quently working as a carpenter and,’ for 
a short time, as a civil servant , 

He celebrated his sixtieth birthday on 
21 December. 

Btill’s realistic way of writing, which 
is entirely free of frills and experiments 
and which seizes upon everyday prob- 
lems, has remained unchanged to this 

day. . , , 

Initially he depicted the War, then 
the post-war era with its famine and 
rubble. His novels and short stories deal 
with the housing shortage, disappointment 
and the spiritual void as witnessed by 
his novel “Acquainted with the Night." 
Other topics were women without men 
and men without women, as in Haus 
ohne HOter (house without a guardian); 
to mention but two examples in which 
lie dealt with moral depravity and 
adherence to eroded ethical values. - 


T he forty-year old East German wri- 
ter Jurek Becker has left the GDR 
and has been staying in West Berlin 
since the beginning of December, It has 
only just come to light. 

Becker, whose family still lives in East 
Berlin, will, according to a press release 
by the Suhrkamp publishing house in 
Frankfurt, spend six months working at 
a university in Ohio, USA. Subsequently 
he will return to the Federal Republic of 
Germany to finish a volume of shed 
stories on which he is working at pre- 
sent. 

The GDR authorities have issued 
Becker with an exit visa for a “prolong- 
ed stay” in the West 
In an interview with Frankfurter All • 
gemeine Zeitung the author said that 
this visa was not contingent upon . his 
“behaving himself in the We^t” and 
keeping iqum about his , convictions, . 

But on the . other hand, Becker qaid, 
he has not come to the Federal Republiq 
of Germany in order to “open his. trap 
here." 

. Although , it is conceivable that he 
, might rettim to : the' GDR, there Is ' little 


likelihood yf it considering ' th£ prob- 
; lems he has latterly had with GDR au- 
thorities. - ‘ 

In 1976,, ; Jurek Beckerwas tlie only 
GDR writer to publicly protest against 
the expulsion of the poet Reiner 1 Kunze 
from the East. Gentian Writers.; Assd'dlh- 
tion. He' also voiced his pfeteit Against 
the G DR’s dripping Wdlf Biermorirt 'bf 
] his citizenships 1,1 ■" »■ f, ‘ * 
When 'the Socialist Unity Party thfire- 
j upori expelled the winner 1 6f the ■ 197*5 
national : prize he demonstratively re- 
nounced 1 ihii 1 own ' m'erttbe&hip ' in 1 th^ 
/East German Writers, Association. " 

> In tiiV ■ interview giveri |b the news 
magazine Der Spiegel last July; Becker 



BOU's books are set in the milieu of 
simple people. The reader finds it easy 
to identify with such diameters, and the 
author’s prose is simple and unadorned, 
which adds to its literary value. 

■ "The Bread of our Early Years” and 
“Billiards at Half Past Nine" as well as 
the collections of short stories such as 
Wanderer, kommst du nach Spa (when 
you come to the spa, wanderer)> and 
“Group Portrait with Lady” are out and 
out masterpieces; ■' 

But there is also another type of Bdll 
narrative, ranging from the early work 

Schwarze Sehafe (black sheep) to Nicht 
nur zur Weihnachtszeit (not only at 
Christmastime) and the short vignettes 
collected in the volume Doktor Murkes 
gesammeltcs Schwelgen (Doctor Murke’s 
collected silences). All these works get 
under the reader's skin with the mea- 
ningful seriousness of grotesque narra- 
tive. 

There has hever been any cynicism in 
B61i’s works although they are full of a 
wholesome though bitter humour as in 
his “Irish Diary" or “The Clown." 

The latter work reveals yet another 
plane, namely that of Christian ethics. 
He stands up for his faith, both matter- 
of-factly and critically, as evidenced not 
only by the central character of ‘The 
Clown," Hans Schnier, but also by his 
essays of wliich, "Letter to a Young 
Catholic" it most indicative. 

- Bdll has frequently bared the weak 


Visa for East 
Berlin author 



Jurek Backar : (phoioardpa) 

said: “To remain silent would presuppose 
that the Party essentially pursues the same 
'alms as I do,' and my conviction that this 
■is so has become pretty-shaky .'t’ 1 1 ’.- 

The result ; was that his books sudden- 
ly disappeared froth GDR bookstores 
and that : a film script}' which' has been 
accepted by Defa remained On the shelf. 
Moreover, Bedref was triable ito: find a 
publisher for his latest ; noVel. ■■ 

- i Jurek; Becker's most 1 famous and best 
:book8iare based on his own experiences 
as a child in the Warsaw 1 Ghetto: - : 

1 The novel Jakob der' LQgner i (Jacob 
the llarX 1970, tells a; story 1 which is 
bbth tfegio land comical: The ghetto de- 
’ riizen Jakob happens to' overhear a news 
Item On the radio 1 of an.SS soldier, ac- 



Heinrlch B5II 

points of Church and clergy without 
ever infringing on anybody's dignity. 

It is this very attitude which is indica- 
tive of BOH's works as a whole, not Only 
vis-a-vis the Churches but also vis-a-vis 
other institutions. 

He is an anti-fascist, anti-militarist, 
nonconformist and opponent of .the Es- 
tablishment without ever having become 
a- radical. 

In his later publications such as "The 
Lost Honour of Katliarina Blum” or Be- 
ncht zur Gesinmmgslage der Nation 
(reports on the nation’s views) he does 
not shirk taking a stand on delicate 
issues and picking up hot irons. 

B511 is read throughout the world, in 
East and West and particularly in Ame- 
rica. He was awarded the Literature Nobel 
Prize in 1972; and a complete five-vo- 
lume edition of his works has just been 
published, marking his sixtieth birthday. 

Will Jnrohv 

(Rider Nachrlch ten, 21 December 1977) 

cording to which Russian troops were 
advancing towards the West. 

For the ghetto inhabitants who are 
lined up for slave labour every day this 
news is a harbinger of hope. And be- 
cause this is so a friend whom Jakob 
tells about it refuses to believe him. In 
order to prove the truth of his report, 
Jakob resorts to a lie, saying that he 
owns a radio. 

Due to his lie, Jakob is forced to 
invent new reports every day In order to 
justify his fame as the only owner of a 
radio in the ghetto. 

The lies prove a blessing because they 
prevent many of the desperate people 
from committing suicide. But In the end 
Jakob keeps contradicting himself and is 
revealed as a man who was made a hero 
on the basis of his lies. 

. . The novel Der Boxer (the boxerX 
1976, continues where Jakob der LQgner 
stopped. The new Aron Blank survives 
both the ghetto and the concentration 
camp, and - in the early . fifties he 
embarks on a new life in East Berlin.'. 

What both novels have in common is 
that they describe the real power of the 
unreal/ In the one instance the factual 
power of a* lie and, in the other,, the 
demons of the past which overshadow 
all attempts at starting a new fife. 

> Jurek Becker, - who also < wrote the au* 
tobiogr&phical . novel - hjefQhtung der 
Behdrden (misleading t: of authorities), 
whlcfy was . published i in -1973, la ■ no 
doubt one of the most talented writers 
of the, German ^ Tongue*.,- . . r. 

. -Humour and grace of style character- 
ise his prose aiidoes the wmbipation of 
illnguistic precision and human: com- 
mitment on behalf, of the / weak \ and 
downtrodden of our. worlds;. <. ■ 

Mathias Sohreiber ■' * 

• 1 (KBJnnf Siadt-Anzelgfcr, 20 December T977) 
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Frankfurt honours 
Oskar Maria Graf 

A Frankfurt exhibition honours the 
memory of writer Oskar Maria Graf. 
The exhibition comprises books, news- 
paper and. magazine articles, letters, 
photographs apd various other docu- 
ments, making up a rposaic of a writer 
who liked to dub himself a “provincial 
author” but who at the, same time re- 
jected the , political parochialism such a 
term might imply,, 

Oskar Maria Graf belonged to a spiri- 
tually much older nineteenth century 
than the year of .fils birth, 1894, would 
seem to indicate. 

. No similarly comprehensive , exhibi- 
tion has ever been devoted to the life of 
this man. 

The objects on exhibit reveal gaiety, a 
lust for the comical and — surprisingly to 
many viewers - humour. 

Grafs proletarianism is unmistakable 
— especially in the exhibits . marking his 
Munich days when, destitute, he tried to 
make his way as a writer and joined the 
anarchist circles around Landauer. and 
Miihsom and the so-called Bavarian Rate- 
Kpublik (council republic) which Graf 



Oskar Maria Graf 

(Photoi IP) 

experienced both as a participant and as 
an eyewitness. 

The exhibition clearly reveals the con- 
fusion and the problems that governed 
his life — a life that was destined to 
fight fascism and that forced him into 
exile in Vienna, Bmo (Czechoslovakia) 
and New York. 

The close and . gratifying cooperation 
between the archives of New Hampshire 
University which houses hi? : legacy, the 
Bavarian. State Library in Munich ' arid 
the Department for Emigrd Literature of 
the German Library ' in Frankfurt haVe 
made this comprehensive exhibition 
jiasslbli. •’ ,f : " T ' ' 

It is 1 mtich more difficult v today 1 iq 
amass such a literary ertiibitibii thari it 
is to arrange spectacular art exhibitions, 
due to insurance problems.- ItTs tfibie^ 
ftire 1 more than praiseworthy ihit ; the 
three institutions doncemed have dVer- 
coirie the usual selfishness of afohivists. 1 
i;, Oskaf Maria Graf always prided him- 
self on his originality.’ He was’alwiy^ the 
jester iricUn&d : .1o#aras Don Quixotdsque 
attitudes, with an enormous gift for 
spontaneity.' • * l-wi» - : >•-.■«! ■ •'•)•••■ .•-■ -' : '- 

f: A photograph from * the First'- Wdrid 
War; fdr -wtlch' he 'po&d ' togdther With 
Msfcomrades,shoW -him Tddking ‘dumb 
and fbnMtthe iiimfetlihe;-?' 

■ - To w Mtlnidh 'art 'ddder he- offerbdiw 
nuriiber^of portrhife ' of himself painted 

,i': Continued art pags12 
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MEDICINE 


Psychological after-effects of abortion 


underestimated, Hanover survey claims 


A bortion law reform has been end 
lessly discussed In recent years bul 


f\ lessly discussed In recent years but 
the psychological effect of abortion 
seems to have been overlooked. It was 
generally assumed that psychological ef- 
fects, if any, would be favourable. 

The fallacy of such an attitude has 
now been borne out by the assessment 
of statistics of the world's total relevant 
bibliography on this subject. 

According to this study, between four 
and nine per cent of women who have a 
legal abortion must expect severe and 
prolonged or chronic side effects; ano- 
ther fifteen to 25 per cent show slight 
psychological damage, usually lasting no 
more than a few weeks. 

The magnitude of such damage in 
absolute figures can only be estimated 
on the basis of the fact that, statistically, 
between twenty and fifty per cent of 
women in this country have at least one 
abortion (usually legally) in the course 
of their lives. 

In view of this situation it is surpris- 
ing that even psychiatrists know very lit- 
tle about the incidence of psychological 
side-effects following abortion. 

In the realm of psychoanalytical ther- 
apy involving thousands of cases in this 


Frankfurt honours 



Continued from page 11 


by Kart Wahmann for an exhibition of 
the various styles of modem art in order 
to make mock of the experts' esoteric 
talk about avant garde. 

At the first All-Union Congress of 
Writers in the Soviet Union in 1934 he 
showed up in knee socks and short /e- 
derhosen to demonstrate that his Bavari- 
an homeland went with him wherever 
he went. He thus tried to parody Tho- 
mas Mann who had at that time said 
that Germany was where he was. 

The honorary doctorate which was 
awarded to Graf in the United States 
was also viewed in a comical light by 
the author. 

There are many documents dating 
back to that time at the Frankfurt ex- 
hibition. It is as if Oskar Maria Graf had 
been rediscovered with all his realism, 
with his trust in simplicity and his 
struggle against all conventions, his so- 
cialist understanding of himself and of 
the world, which refused to subjugate it- 
self to any party or faction. 

The exhibition also demonstrates that 
this nonconformist realism stems from 
the author's own experience. 

The documents on exhibit also make 
it obvious that our assessment of the 
author is governed by slogans and the 
acclaim of his. contemporaries, among 
them Thomas and Heinrich Mann, Lion 
Feuchtwan&er and even Albert Einstein. 
Had it not been for them, the literature 
about Him would fit onto a very small 
bookshelf Indeed. 

It seems obvious that Graf has not yet 
become the subject of tilerary research. 
At least, there can be no other explana- 
tion for the fact that there was not a 
single student from the neighbouring 
university in evidence at the exhibition. 

Wil fried F. SchoeHer 

(Frankfurter Allgamdne Zellung 
(Ur Deutichlirtd, 27 December 1977) 




country, abortion - be it legal or illegal 
— plays no role; and tills applies even 
more to society as a whole. 

Professor Peter Petersen, head of the 
Work Group for Group Work and Psy- 
chotherapy at Hanover Medical School, 
in cooperation with Dr W. Buck, the 
author of the above-mentioned study, 
had his to say on the subject in the 
medical journal Deutsches Arztebfatt: 

"If even in the protected sphere of a 
psychoanalytical therapy encompassing 
120 hours (two and a half years) an 
emotion-laden complex can be success- 
fully suppressed, how much more taboo 
must this issue become in the general 
collective consciousness - notwithstand- 
ing the fact that on the surface of our 
consciousness abortion Is no more than 
a topic of social small talk.” 

The study is based on 28 completed 
psychiatric and psychological collections 
of cases histories from the years 1948 to 
1974, encompassing 2,771 women. The 
periods between surgery and the last 
check ranged between two days and 
fourteen years. 

The case histories under review were 
gathered primarily from Switzerland, 
Scandinavia, Britain arid the United 
States. There are virtually no cases from 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 


G enetic factors play a much greater 
role than hitherto assumed — not 


V.7 role than hitherto assumed — not 
only with regard to hereditary diseases 
but also with regard to many infections. 

This, is any event, is the surprising 
conclusion arrived at by doctors and 
immunologists who iiave delved deeply 
into the question when and why bodies 
tend to reject transplants. 

During the presentation ceremony of 
the 1977 Robert Koch Prize in Bonn re- 
cently, the two prize-winners, Professor 
Jean Dausset of Paris and Johannes J. 
van Rood of Leiden, provided insights 
into a field of medicine which is likely 
to gain more and more in importance 
both in connection with transplantations 
and in connection with malignant tu- 
mours. 

It has always been a mystery why cer- 
tain people survive epidemics while 
others fall prey to them. Neither age nor 
sex nor religion nor social status provide 
any clues to this phenomenon. 

Even the development of the body's 
own defence mechanism against infec- 
tion has proved to be of secondary im- 
portance in this regard. 

Although it has been established that 
very young children and elderly people 
are less immune than adults in their 
prime because their immunological sys- 
tem Is either not yet fully developed or 
no longer entirely active, and that un- 
dernourished people - especially those 
suffering from protein shortage - are 
less resistant than others, all these ele- 
ments provide no adequate explanation 
os to why seemingly perfectly i healthy 
people succumb to epidemics while 
others survive. 

Professor - van Rood pointed out In 


The fact that only 28 Individual surveys 
were included in the study is due to the 
specific demands placed on the exami- 
nation methods in order to render the 
individual cases comparable. 

Among the chronic psychological dis- 
turbances following abortion are, above 
all, depressive personality developments 
with seif-accusation and guilt complexes 
about a decision considered wrong by 
the patient. There are also fears of Infer- 
tility, sexual phobias and various psycho- 
somatic symptoms resulting fro,m unre- 
solved conflicts. 


Virtually nothing is to be learned 
about the effects of abortion on the 
future development of person-to-person 
relations. 


Women who have come to terms and 
managed to cope with abortion usually 
react to it by feeling relieved and con- 
tented without pangs of conscience. 

Psychiatric complaints in cases where 
they resulted from unwanted pregnancy 
usually show a rapid improvement fol- 
lowing abortion. Especially depressive 
women consider it a great relief to be 
able to delegate to the doctor at least 
part of the burden of having to make a 
decision. 


The study also delved into the condi- 
tions and reasons why abortions have 
such widely differing effects on various 
individuals. It turned out that religious 
ties and social isolation promote psycho- 
logical disturbances following an abor- 
tion. 


Immune response: 


genetic trigger 


identified 


Bonn that these phenomena must have 
a genetic explanation. 

Tests with rabbits, mice and guinea 
pigs, he said, proved that all mammals 
had genes which enable them to rally 
immunological forces more readily than 
animals without such genes. 

There are meanwhile also indications 
that the same applies to Man. 

It has meanwhile been established by 
means of complicated biochemical tests 
an0 with the help of computers that the 
so-called “small arm” of the sixth pair 
4>f chromosomes (the human being has 
a total of 23 such puis) houses and con- 
trols the development of transplantation 
anti-genes - HLA for short. This con- 
trol centre is In the final analysis the 
determining factor concerning the sur- 
vival or otherwise of an implant. 

The more the HLA anti-genes , be- 
tween donor and recipient, coincide the 
better are the chances that the foreign 
tissue will not be rejected. : ■ 

Research , into the HLA anti-genes has 
long been stimulated by the hope that 
simple tests of cell tissues would make 
it possible to overcome the immunolo- 
gical barrier in connection with trans- 
plantations. ,. 

■i It turned out, however, that the HLA 
system is considerably more complicated 
man originally assumed. Thus, , for. in- 


Among those particularly prone to 
psychological disturbances of any kind 
are motherly women and those who 
have been talked Into abortion by other 
rather than having done so on their own 
initiative. 


The prognosis is more favourable in 
the case of feeble-minded, emotionally 
robust or well-balanced personalities * 
with little motherliness. The same appl- 
ies.to those who are emotionally imma- 
ture. or those with a clear motivation 
and this determination to abort. 


In other words, the less influence 
from the outside and the more the abor- 
tion -is embarked upon as a result of the 
woman’s own decision, the more favou- 
rable will the emotional consequences 
be. 


Professor Petersen writes; ‘The fact 
that mature personalities with pro- 
nounced motherliness find it more diffi- 
cult to cope with abortion than infanlQt 
women must be taken as an indication 
that post-operative' emotional conflicts 
have their roots not only in psychologic 
al disturbances prior to the abortion but 
also in a conspicuous awareness of the 
patient's own creativity and her greater 
ability to delve into her experiences.” 


The assessments of the various studio 
provide no clue as to the criteria by 
which a doctor can diagnose that an 
abortion is advisable. 


In any event, it would seem that the 
criteria provided for by the law disregard 
psychological development and the fact 
that there is a whole range of facton 
from social via medical to psycho-social 
and purely psychiatric, and that the so- 
cial factors indicating the advisability of 
terminating pregnancy evidently entail 
the least post-operative psychological 
problems. 

(Klclor Nachrichterii 22 December 1977) 


stance, the genes of the command 
centre in the small arm of the sixth pah 
of chromosomes in all likelihood con- 
trols the synthesis of other antl-genei 
and thus the immunological reaction d 
an organism. 

The. HLA system thus acquires a bio- 
logical importance which goes fa 
beyond the immunological rejection d 
a transplant. 

In other words, the HLA system ful- 
fills a fundamental function in the resis- 
tence against infections — a function 
which has hitherto largely been ignore! 
But by the same token the HLA system 
can also promote predispositions for c# 
tain diseases. 

The insights latterly gained into genfcf 
tic predisposition for diseases is likely If 
lead to practical consequences in tty 
therapeutic sector' within the next f<$ 


years. • * 

Professor Dausset named the folio? 
ing: For one thing, it cbuld become poi 
sible to find a feasible solution . for. tii 
problem of transplantation by. induciil 
a specific tolerance for donor anti-genet 

. Moreover, it is considered quite post 
ible that it will become possible to sect 
lerate . the rejection ; of malignant H 
mpurs. such qs canper. , , 

And finally, specific diagnostic tecl 
niqups. could make it possible to recoj 
nise individuals who are ■ particular! 
proqe to a specific disease. This m?ai 
that it would no longer be nepessary,] 
yaccipate : everybody but that such prj 
phylaxls cquld.be restricted to particui? 
ly endangered persons. ’ , , ... ■. j 

. j ; Konrad MQller*Chnsti8nsot\ 

, (Frankfurter Ruodschop, 17 D^cemtypr 191. 
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1 - UMBi We offer a 

com P re h en si ve 

ran 9 0 °f COMET- 
MHhI paint- and artist's 

brushes and 
KARAKUL- 
- ■ paint-rollers 

H. L. STERKEL AG COMET-PINSELFABRIK 
D-7980 RAVENSBURG, founded 1823 

Federal Republic of Germany, P. O. Box 2140 
Telex 732 988 comet d, phone-no. 07 51 / 20 58 - 20 59 
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DELICIOUS SOUPS 

HE3CO Soups ara well known to ax- 
pert cooks for their axe a Mont quality. 
They are packed ollmateproof with no 
chemical additives and wilt keep for 
several years, HE8CO quality $oupa 
ara htghty concentrated. This keeps the 
cost of packsging and transport down, 
as well as any Import duty payable. 

HESCO — Hessler & Co. 

Dflsseldorfer Sir. 42/44 
0-40*1 Hllden, West Germany 
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BRASS GIFTWARE 

Antique and modern 
style bi;ass articles 

A wide range is available 
in each category 

Ask for details 
and make your cholcel 

Old and new metalcraft 

FRIEDRICH PETERS 

P. O. Box 1242 
D-3007 Gehrden 1 
Federal Republic of Germany 



Rudolf Schmidt KG 
Yarn manufacturer 


P. 0. B. 320, D-78 Freiburg - Telex 7 72 622 

leading manufacturer of a wide range In 
MACHINE EMBROIDERY YARN 

- rayon, cotton and synthetic yarn, metal and 
cord, special yarn for machine embroidery. 



Karl Engelhard, a company with a tradition of more 
than 100 years in the manufacture of up-to-date and 
high-quality drugs. Extensive production program for 
finished preparations: 

antibiotics 

broncho - therapeutics 


gastro - intestinal 
therapeutics 

mouth and throat 
disinfectants 

. I - 

laxatives j analgesics 
antipyretics 

Our departments for. research and development, 
pharmaceutical technology and quality control -> In • 
conjunction with production and packaging plants 
according to the highest standard — guarantee high- 
quality products. ■ ; ' 

/JjK. Karl Engelhard \ 1 " 

Pharmaceuticals .. Frankfqrt/M. 

West Germany ,■ 
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Strip Sealing Machine - Type SM/VIII 
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H. FISCHER & CO. KG 

SPEZIALMASCHINENFABRIK 

P.O. Box 1106 - D-4Q4Q Neuet 21 Norf - West Germany 


seals a wide range of producle 
In viscose or coated 
aluminium foil. It fa Ideally 
Butted for packing pharma- 
ceutical and chemloaf product! 
and small hardware Item a such 
aa screws and hypodermic 
needles or lancets or. Indeed, 
sweets and confectionery. 
8trlpsealfng tablets, pills and 
capsules la a job for which 
Ihe SM/VIII la lallor-madei 
Capacity range 50 to 200 units 
per minute. S pedal attach- 
ments available Include 
automalfc feed, meter, 
perforator and cutters. 
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New electric 
INSECT kiuer; 
for all professions 


.•» i •. ' 


Ensures profitable sales to: ■ -.•■j.'- ■ ?■». 

Bakers - Butchers' - Hotels - Canteens - Farms - Work Rodma - 'Medical arid - 
ChemloaWpdustrleB . . j . 1 v 

2 Sizes, available: iype : UNIVERSAL, 28x6 V* *14 V*", 27 lbs..- 60w, 220 AC,*- - 
DM 408.- fob. Type MASTER, 28x8%x2T, 42 lbs., lOthy, 220 AC, DM 640,- 

fob. Also nvAlInblfl In nfi 1 , ■ 1 r ■ ■ *'■ ‘ ■ 1 1 


fob. Also available In 110 DC! 1 1 • r 

Transformers for use With other current Intensities. I ’> ■ 
Ask for literature and detailed off eri ; ' 
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GmbH & Co, KG. 
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,4 Nordstraeee • D-4901 -Hlddenhauaefi 3 • Federal , Republic, of Germany , 
Te|.r 0 52 21 / 6 ip 38, Telex: 09 34 432 *“ 
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Down and outs in Munich - few make it 

back into conventional society 

I n; vWSii-i’ - : This hopelessness is clearly in eri- home — notwithstanding the fact t 

F dence at the Munich asylum for the they hare to surrender then own ek 

?, - homeless with its 396 beds. Hundreds of |ng in the tasement where they 


* : i; ; -,C i «:*» 

I t was a week before Christinas in 
Munich. A group of tramps sat on a 
street corner in tho city's busiest shop* 
ping district as people rushed by carrying 
parcels. 

The tramps passed their wine bottles 
front one to the other, drunken human 
wrecks in n scene that gave rise to revul- 
sion and nggression among those who 
witnessed it. 

Some of the bystanders spoke of 
wasted taxpayer’s money, other said that 
the police should do something and yet 
another one asked If o bit of help might 
not be in order. 

But it is anything but easy to help in 
such a situation. “A ten -pfennig piece is 
particularly uncharitable since it only 
induces the tramp to buy himself the 
cheapest kind of liquor with which to 
drown ids misery,” says Alfred Heinlc, a 
social worker and manager of the Catho* 
tic Mission for Men in Munich, which 
looks after the hobos and the homeless. 

“It being Christmas time many feel 
inclined to give these poor fellows alms; 
but it would be much more important to 
show understanding and tolerance,” Herr 
ifetnie pointed out. 

Scenes like the one just described arc 
■perhaps not' the rule but there is never- 
theless frequently disgruntleinent in evi- 
dence whenever the average citizen is 
confronted with those who, in officia- 
lese, are described as "people of no fixed 
abode.” 

Only recently the citizens of Munich 
unsuccessfully protested against a new 
municipal home, saying that “we are 
prepared to contribute as much as you 
wish provided you Locate the home else- 
where.” 

These protests concern men who have 
proven over the , years that they are too 
old or too ill to start a new life on their 
own and who have therefore become a 
burden to our throwaway society. 

According to estimates of the Ministry 
for Family Affairs, there are some 
80,000 vagrants in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, and S per cent of them are 
women. 

No studies as to the causes of the 
problem are as yet available — and what 
figures there are reflect only approxima- 
tions. Some 15 per cent of the tramps 
suffer from severe organic diseases (liver, 
kidneys, tuberculosis or parasites) or arc 
handicapped. About 40 per cent suffer 
from psychological disorders, 50 per 
cent are addicted (mostly to alcohol and 
in very rare instances to drugsX while 60 
to 70 per cent ore in danger of becom- 
ing addicted. 

But alt of those who have become 
homeless and have severed what lies 
they might have had must be considered 

psychologically handicapped In some 
way. 

Our hobos come from all soda) strata, 
including academics. Many of them 
could bo rehabilitated given the neces- 
sary therapeutic institutions, hospitals 
and homes. 

Effective work must start with the 
smallest steps by leading the victim out 

of his general resignation and hopeless- 
ness. 


This hopelessness is clearly in evi- 
dence at the Munich asylum for the 
homeless with its 396 beds. Hundreds of 
people who have no bed of their own 
are put up there like a piece of luggage, 
in the left-luggage department of a rail- 
way station. Each room has 18 double- 
decker beds with disinfected blankets 
and blue checked linen. Says one of the 
hobos; Tt*s almost as cosy as in gaol . . . 
but not so safe,” 

On every winter night there are some 
50 to 60 men waiting in vain to be allo- 
cated one of the beds at DM2 apiece. 

At 10.00 pm, when even the ante- 
room is overcrowed with vagrants (the 
sick and lame are permitted to sleep 
there on benches) all the others who 
hove been unable to secure a bed must 
leave and try to find a place to sleep 
elsewhere. 

It is anything but romantic to sleep 
under a bridge - especially in winter. 
This is borne out by the fact that the 
first applicants for a bed pitch up at 
4.00 pm. and that at 8.00 p.m, which is 
curfew time for residents, others are wai- 
ting for a vacancy arising from the fact 
that somebody lias failed to “come 
home." Any permanent bed is consider- 
ed vacated if the occupant has failed to 
report back for three days. 

Many consider the asylum a surrogate 


F or Gisela Fischer, housewife from 
Hanover, the way to the bank has 
become nightmarish. Says Frau Fischer; 
“I look closely at everybody who enters 
the bank, thinking to myself 'Now 
you’ve had it’.” 

Frau Fischer, together with her sons 
Marcel, 14, and Stefan, 10, occupied a 
middle seat on the hijacked Lufthansa 
plane that was so sensationally freed at 
Mogadishu a few months ago. 

Gabriele Caneilas, 18, a student from 
Palma de Mallorca, trembles every time 
the doorbell rings. She sat in one of the 
front rows of the aircraft and had to 
watch how the captain, JQrgen Schu- 
mann, was shot dead by the leader of 
the hijackers. 

The father of Gabriele, Horst Canei- 
las, formerly president of the Offenbacli 
Kickers football club, also a passenger 
on the skyjacked jet, has been suffering 
from a mysterious diarrhoea ever since 
Mogadishu. 

Dorothea Setter, 25, a housewife, locks 
herself in when her husband goes to 
work. She is afraid of a revenge by the 
backers of the skyjacking 
Two months after the apparently suc- 
cessful end to the most spectacular sky- 
jacking in the history of aviation the 1 
freed hostages are still trying to forget. 
But the struggle against memory over- 
taxes most of them. 

The nights are the worst, when most, 
of the victims have to resort to pills. 

Says Dorothea Seller: “It’s always the 
same. I see the face of the hijackers’ 
leader Mahmoud, then comes as shot and a 
body topples. It is at that moment that 1 : 
wake up sweating” 

In other countries such as Holland 
and Iho United States freed hostagos re- 
ceive psychotherapeutic cure In order to 
prevent lasting psychological damage. 
But in (he Federal Republic of Germany 
they are left alone with their nightmares. 
Horst Caneilas is shocked at the 


home — notwithstanding the fact that 
they have to surrender their own cloth- 
ing in the basement where they are 
issued blue uniform pyjamas. 

Complains one hobo; 'They say that I 
have lice; but where would I have got 
them?” 

The protest remains unavailing and he 
has to go to the delousing station. 

Women are in a somewhat better 
position. They Live in small and not 
overcrowded social welfare homes, re- 
ceive some money once in a while and 
at times they are even issued with a 
voucher for a boarding house. 

Are men harder to rehabilitate? 
Laments Alfred Heinlc; “Considering 
the degrading circumstances, this is cer- 
tainly so.” 

It Is therefore planned to reduce the 
number of beds and to transfer those 
hobos who can be rehabilitated to speci- 
alised homes. But so far only one such 
home has been approved by the authori- 
ties. 

This means that in the meantime 
they will continue to hong around the 
staircases in their blue pyjamas and to 
crowd the dining rooms. Alcohol is bar- 
red from the home. But as one of them 
put it; “We just step outside if we want 
to booze it up.” 

And there is hardly a problem there 


Hijack victims 
still have 
nightmares 


change the skyjacking has wrought in 
liis daughter. The teenager is suddenly 
fear-ridden and can no longer stand 
being alone. She now sleeps in the same 
room with her sister in order to have 
somebody around when she wakes up 
from her nightmares. 

Caneilas cannot understand that the 
Federal government has not offered to 
provide psychiatric treatment for the 
hostages. 

He himself also had problems to 
overcome. But he solved them in his 
own way. Plagued by insomnia, he went 
to Palma de Mallorca, early in December 
and took a Lufthansa flight back to 
Frankfurt along the some route oii 
which he had been skyjacked six weeks 1 
earlier. 

When the airliner reached the point- 
at which Captain Malimoud, as he called 
Wmself, took over the earlier flight, his 
hands were sweaty with excitement. 1 

But on landing in Frankfurt Horst 
Caneilas had conquered his fear. 

Said he: “I owed this not only to my- 
self and to my family but also to the 
valiant Lufthansa crew. They were the 
real heroes in that affair.’' 

Gisela Fischer, who had to protect her 
two -sons on the skyjacked aircraft and 
who, therefore had no time for a break- 
down, finds the pondering of the events ' 
in retrospect much more traumatic than 
the retelling of the story immediately 
after the freeing of the hostages. 

. At that tinio the dominant feeling was 
that of happiness about the outcome of 


since there are numerous small pubs 
around the home. i 

Says the receptionist of the home, a 
diamond in the rough who is never at a. 
loss for a kind word for liis charges; 
‘Those who stay too long with us drop 
even deeper.” 

The receptionist is constantly worried; • 
about the new ones to whom he has as*: \ 
signed a bed. Among them there are 
people who are simply “transients" - 
seamen and jobless who just want to 
give Munich a try. 

But one day they stop shaving and go 
on a binge with the others. After all, 
they must leave the home at 8.00 tun, 
so that it can be cleaned. 

Still, 80 per cent of the “guests" have' 
a bed at least for a while. In fact, some 
have been living at the home for 20, 
years, among them an 84-year*old who, 
moved in in 1959. Says he: “Where' ' 
should I go? 1 belong here.” Other* 
work occasionally in the market hall or. 
in city parks. : 

But there are social differences even 
in the home. On the first floor there are' 
the new arrivals, the drunks who can be: 
found lying in their own vomit in the! 
morning. On the tliird floor there are 
the old “residents" who have made it 
and whom the home employs as clea- 
ners, etc. 

One of these has been successfully 
rehabilitated. He is a 44-year-old man 
and a natural talent as a marathon run- 
ner who has run 100 kilometres in 17i 
hours. His room is decorated with prizes 
from his seven itinerant years. Says lie: 

“If only I had known earlier what 
talents there are in me.” 

Irmi Schwartz 

(MUnchner Merkur, 20 Decomber 1971) 


it all. But today she feels the whole im- 
pact of the danger. Says she: “I still fee' 
tliat something dreadful will happen.” 

The way she sees it, she is unlikely to 
be able to fly again in the next few years. 
She does not feel that a psychiatrist 
could help tier. Instead, she believes that 
she must learn to cope with the situa- 
tion on her own. 

In fact, most of the former hostages 
feel that they must cope with their ex- 
perience without outside help. 

Dorothea Selter is cautious when 
speaking about her tormentors on the 
aircraft. The passengers were warned by 
the terrorists that those who gave away 
details would be executed. She already 
fears that she has said too much and 
whenever she leaves the house she looks 
out for suspicious cars. 

The constant fe^r has changed Frau 
$elter*s evfeiyday .life. She refuses to be 
alone, and when her husband had to go 
back to work after the Mogadishu indr 
dent she suffered a nervous breakdown. | 

Now, whenever he leaves the house; 
she locks the door after him and draws 
the curtains. Although she takes less 
pills than in the first weeks after tht 
skyjacking, she is still unable to be 
alone and to look at the events wjth i 
equanimity.. She has heard about the; 
psycliiatric care 1 , in similar cases in Hoi- ! 
land- and the United States and says thsl 
she would avail herself of such a therapy 
if it were available here: 

Elisabeth MOiler, 46,' from Hanover is 
i the self-assured type. When retelling the 
Mogadishu ' events , to journalists she': 
made a comppsed impression on TV-[ 
But today, eight weeks later, she mud. 1 
force. herself to take her dog for an eV&! 
nirig stroll. . ; ‘ -VI. 

- It will take a- long time before the vie* ; 
tims of the skyjacking will be able to, \ 
lead normal lives again. j 

Hans Helhnuth Kannenbeig 

(KBlner Stadt-Anselgtir, 21 December 197^ \ 
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1977 Sportsman of the 

Year awards 


D ietrich Thurau, Sportsman of the 
Year, rode into the presentation ce- 
remony at Baden-Baden’s exclusive Kur- 
stal on a red racing bicycle, his features 
tanned from a holiday in the sun. 

Invited guests applauded, cheered and 
admired this country’s hero of the Tour 
de France and runner-up in the road- 
racing world championships at San Cris- 
tobal, Venezuela. 

He was wearing a made-to-measure 
dinner jacket and looking self-assured 
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hut; as "Didi” told his audience, was not 
expecting to be paid a fee for his ser- 
vices; indeed, he had brought money 
with him in case the Sportsman of the 
Year award might prove a purchasable 
commodity. 

Thurau told the assembled company 
that he rated the award a highlight of 
his career. It was all very much what the 
audience wanted to hear. 

When Dietrich Thurau starts chatting 
he has a number of tales to tell that are 
avidly heard by the sporting public. 

Next year, lie claims, is going to be 
his world championship year, followed 
in 1979 by a fresh attempt at the Tour 
de France. “Maybe," Thurau disarmingly 
said, “I can hold on to that lead next 
time." 

The audience that gave him an ova- 
tion included 1966 Sportman of the 
Year Rudi Altig, a fellow-cyclist from 
Cologne (Thurau comes from Frankfurt). 

Altig made use of the opportunity 
presented by the Baden-Baden gathering 
to enter into negotiations about kit for 
his Eddy Merckx team. 

May this be taken to mean that the 
Sportsman, Woman and Team of the 
Year award ceremony is also something 
of a sports trade fair? Certainly not, says 
Kurt Dobbratz. 

Dobbrotz heads the Internationale 
Spoitkorrespondenz, or international 
sports reporters’ association, and is tho 
man who invented and runs the annual 
award scheme. He is envied for having 
thought of the idea but not to be envied 
for having to organise the details year by 
year. 

The award ceremony, Kurt Dobbratz 
says, is envisaged as a sporting family 
festival. It tends to be a somewhat ex- 
clusive affair because generous sponsors 
are members of the family. 

Adidas, the track shoe, tracksuit and 
sportswear manufacturers, donated 

25.000 deutschmarks to hire Max Greger 
and his band for the occasion. 

Coca Cola and Segrean donated sub- 
stantial sums to hire the Muchachos, 
who provided a musical foretaste of next 
year’s soccer World Cup in Argentina, 
and singer Marion Brachet. 

Baden-Baden tourist board, always 
keen to back an event that promises 
good publicity for the spa, contributed 

40.000 deutschmarks towards the cost of 
the Alsatian buffet. 



Sportsman of the Year Dietrich Thurau and 

So far all attempts to make the award 
ceremony even more of a showtime oc- 
casion have failed mainly because Kurt 
Dobbratz rightly, refuses to step down 
from the limelight. 

In conjunction with Radio Luxem- 
bourg the organisers of the West Ger- 
man sporting press festival offered to 
hold tlie Sportsman of the Year award 
ceremony in Dortmund’s Weslfalenhalle. 
Dobbratz would hear nothing of the 
idea. 

The men behind Munich’s Super- 
sportsman ceremony also made lucrative 
offers to take over the annual award 
event. Again, Kurt Dobbratz was not 
interested. 

He reckons his idea of a sporting fa- 
mily festival is what the occasion requir- 
es, and it certainly coutii iuc-; to prove a 
roaring success, ending as ever not with 
the midnight snack consisting of potato 
soup, bread and beer but with a morn- 
ing-after round of drinks at the Kroko- 
dil, Fritz Westermann’s Baden-Baden re- 
staurant. 

This morning-after event has come to 
form a traditional part of the proceed- 
ings, and in keeping with tradition the 
fencers were there to hack to pieces a 
100- lb loaf of Black Forest bread. 

Kurt Dobbratz proudly noted that 
Bonn Interior Minister Werner Maihofer 
was in Baden-Baden for the third time 
but still had a while to go before he 
overtook Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher, who has attended the presen- 
tation ceremony five times. 

Dobbratz was also gratified by the 
loyalty shown to the annual event by 
sporting stars of the past, such as cyclist 
Rudi Altig and field and track athletes 
Manfred Germar and Werner von 
Moltke, not to forget Olympic gold 


Sportswoman Eva Wilms at Badan -Baden 

(Photo: dp a) 

medallist Rosi Mittermaier, who was 
weaming a burgundy red trouser suit. 

Rosi may not, for once, have been 
wearing skiing gear but she was still 
very much the modest, unassuming girl 
who won the hearts of viewers all over 
the world at the 1976 Innsbruck Winter 
Olympics. 

In presenting the Sportswoman of the 
Year award to pentathlon ace Eva Wilms 
she made no attempt to hog the tine- 
light, noting that “today’s award-winners 
matter most” 

Eva Wilms, who said she was a typical 
girl from the Ruhr region, made her 
peace with sports reporters at Baden- 
Baden. They did, after all, vote her 
Sportswoman of the Year. 

“Now I know” she said, “that a majo- 
rity ilo not sliato the view that 1 am 
merely a muscle pill wonder and the 
product of anabolic steroids.” 

She had been thinking of retiring but 
had now decided to carry on. 'The 
award has been a tremendous boost,” 
she admitted. 

The Team of the Year were the 
national foil fencing squad, and this 
award came as a fitting tribute to 
sportsmen who have grown accustomed 
to being also-rans in the sporting publi- 
city stakes. 

Their team award was particularly gra- 
tifying for medalsmith Emil Beck, the 
Tauberbischofsheim hairdresser who 
coached the fencers all the way to the 
world championships. 

The Sportsman of the Year awards are 
presented every year, so one or other of 
this year’s winner may yet make a return 
to the Baden-Baden limelight 

Jupp MUIler 

(KOIner Stadt-Anzelgor, 17 December 1977) 
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